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For the Register. | before youact. Consider, I pray you, what will 
THE CONVENTION 4T PROVIDENCE. be the end of these things ; what will be thought 


. is afl > are all inour graves. G i 
ent Convention at Providence ,some- | of this after we siete a God give 
Ag our recet , | as mapa 
At ve about the importance of a syste- jye" wisdom to act in this ma 5 a will all 
Fas Sc ¢ . i . - 
aie The logy. It was said, and not without | wish you had, when you gene in thls presence 
matic, + hee." : sed. And ma 
truth, that Unitarian preaching had not present- | to answer for oe * A “4 bon great 
ruth, ‘ 2s oC Pep you, anc y 
) inva sufficiently definite manner the origin, | Head of the ( hureh eep you aud you up 
- nd application of the great doc- | in truth and holiness ever more. 
ae « = | . 
This is a suggestion Your devoted, yet aggrieved Pastor, 


— nme 


development, @ 
trines te which we hold. 
worthy of more attention than it has hitherto re- | 
ceived. Every other sect has profited bya clearer | The church, after the letter had been read, 
explication of their tenets. They have taken |‘ Voted, that what Mr. Rogers had heretofore 
pains to show how their system Was sustained | offered, and what he had now offered, was not 
by the harmony of all its parts, how it grew out | satisfactory, and that, in accordance with the 
of one leading truth or idea or doctrine. At | advice of the late council, he be dismissed from 
It would appear, that 
to show this ; and this very endeavor has aided | another council, making a third one on his case, 
them in no small degree in presenting their views ‘had been held, or, perhaps, the same council 
of Christianity so as to make a strong and deep | met three times ;—in July, advising: the =~ 
Let this be done faithfully by Uni- | to hear Mr. Rogers for three months, and coun- 


JOHN ROGERS. 


least they have not failed to make the endeavor | his pastoral office.’ 


yression. 
saa and the result will be a far more deep selling him to recant ; the second, in November, 
and effectual impression on the community.— | advising the people to dismiss him for two 
Controversy has subsided. There is little inter- | months ; and the third, in January, advising his 
est generally at the present ume in polemical | entire and final separation from his people. 
theology. But in the thorough analysis and ra- | It is a matter of deep regret, that the doings 
tional development and practical application of | of these two last councils are not in existence. 
our great doctrines, there would be no lack of | The doings of the first are only preserved on a 
This is one of the urgent wants at the | loose sheet of paper, no copy being entered on 
present time. Let it be seen and felt that we | the church-book. Whether Mr. Rogers made 


are not fighting ‘as one that beateth the air,’| a remonstrance before the town, or not, is not 


interest. 


that we have a theology, rational, consistent; known. The people, who adhered to him, sent 
with itself, in harmony with the nature of men, | in, to the tewn-meeting which dismissed him, a 


and suited to the wants of humanity,—a theolo- | spirited protestation against the anticipated action 


gy that has in itself the power of divine truth. of the town. They declare the dismission of | 


I will not pursue this subject now, but hope it | Mr. Rogers ‘to be very unreasonable, inequita- 
may attract the attention of these who are best | ble, and unjust; so they do utterly protest against 
qualified to carry out the suggestion. T. the town's proceeding to act on the subject.’— 
Boston, Nov. 1. This remonstrance is signed by thirty-seven— 
_ eight of these were the original founders of the 
There were fifteen members of the 
church, besides Mr. Rogers, at its organization. 
Eight of these—more than half of them—are 


among the remonstrants. 


For the Register. | church, 


TO THE UNITARIANS OF BOSTON. 
Messnas. 
through the Register to call attention to the 


Epirors,—Will you permit me 


Two of the four dea- 
cons were of the number: Jonathan White, first 
subject of a suitable place for the meetings of ae nie, 
third of the founders of the church opposed Mr. 


Rogers. Two had died, probably, as their names 


_ | payer and first deacon, is one of them. 
the Unitarian clergy when they assemble in 


May. For 


vears those meetings have been rendered un- 


Boston in the month of several 


are not mentioned in either church at this time. 
Strong feeling was excited by this act among 
the people ; 


comfortable by the want of a convenient vestry 


r hall f > pose, The vestry Jerry : 
or hall for the purpose, The vestry in Berry and it soon began to manifest itself 
street is quite too small; the Supreme Court ee 


tinued to preach to his adherents, in a school- 


in open and expressive forms. 
Room in Court street 1s objectionable from the 
exposure to visitors and interruptions of differ- house, situated in the North Village, on the spot 


ent kinds. Is there no one of the Unitarian so- 


| now occupied asa place of business by Mr. Leon- 


cieties in the city, which will furnish a suitable 


ard Burrage. ‘Those who supported him were 


vestry for the annual meetings of the clergy? 


} also obliged to pay taxes to support preaching 
The accommodations furnished to the Conven- 


r in the old meeting-house. They felt the injus- 
tion at Providence Jast month, were so pleasant ‘ ’ 


tice of this ; and a suit was commenced by one 


and commodious, that we might almost wis . enn _ 
' r : 1e . ish | of them, Thomas Legate, Fsq., against the as- 

our meetings hereafter to be held in that city : " 
e y |sessors, for taxing him. Many, if not all of 


}them, had previously petitioned the town, to be 
excused from paying a tax to any but Mr. Rog- 
sure hereafter a room for the annual meetings, | ers ; but the town denied the prayer of the pe- 
that shall be centrally situated, ample in dimen- 


instead of Boston. But } am persuaded that the 


want needs only to be sufficiently known to en- 


titioners. Mr. Rogers, also, commenced a suit 
: a ” ‘ wery wavy & a ; - . . 
sious, sufficiently retired, and every way sulta- | avainst the town in 1759, for some portion of his 


i 
bie. T. salary, which, he alleged, had not been paid for 





JOHN ROGERS. 
We give this week the letter addressed by the First 
Minister of Leominster to his people, with the remarks 


the ten years since there had been sixty families 
lintown. These law-suits andthe excitement 
| growing out of other circumstances, must have 
produced an intense ferment, and much bitter- 
Members of the different congregations 


of Rev. Mr. Stebbins. ness. 


. > P wot ot speak to each other, or pass the - 
CuristTiAN Frienps AND BRETHREN : vuld n P pass the com 


I suf- mon civilities of society. The old society, ap- 


I] lament that we must be separated. 
fered and toiled with you to establish this church. 
Most of those who Jaid the foundation of this 
altar of God in the wilderness stil] stand with 


parently feeling their weakness, proposed to 
leave the matter of payment to referees, and to 
have the seceders give up Mr. Rogers, and unite 
me. My enemies are mostly these who came with them, in good faith, in settling another 


minister. ‘This advancement towards a compro- 


among us, as strangers, whom we welcomed 


mise was not accepted by Mr. Rogers's friends. 


with a Christian affection to our table of com- 


munion, and house of worship; but who have | I'he town then proposed a mutual council to Mr. 
: Rogers ; but he had too much experience of the 
now ungratefully, like the serpent in the fable, |~~ © ' 9 a 
= _ . ustice was to expect om the hands o 
bitten their benefactors. The council, too, which —— f from the han > 
have advised you to this course, are not free council, to accept such a proposal. Mr. Rogers 


k finally obtained a favorable decision in the higher 


from guilt. Someof them, and not a few, thin 


: court, having carried up his case from an adverse 
as I do on those very doctrines which they pro- 
" decision in the lower; and the town, apparently 
nounce so fatal, and which they call upon me, . ? 
. to avoid paying so large an amount as was re- 
in the pitiful tones of children, to renounce. : : acess 
. . ; quired of them, entered, September, 1761, into 
forgive them their sins. May God forgive them. 
2 Sey les }a rule of court with Mr. Rogers and his adher- 
Posterity will revise their decision, and judge | ; 
. *, ents, according to which, the town should unite 
Ido not understand why I| . 
: " we | with them in a petition to the General Court, for 
should be singled out, from the other ministers | “s 
jan act of incorporation as a separate parish, or 


their characters. 


around me, to be made a victim. 


I differ from h ; hi f 
| precinct; each party paying his own costs « 
them in nothing without it is in frankly declar- a Ps ee : om ¢ 


| 


| court, and the town paying the second precinct 


| forty-five pounds, lawful money, with interest, 
that, on some points, I have|.°. : 
| within two years. 


| 


| tioned to be incorporated into a second parish, 


ing what 1 do believe. Their opinions are like 


Thine. ] confess - 
es I'wenty-seven persons peti- 
modified My Opinions since I came among you ; ‘ 
and Lam grieved to think that any are so simple 
te : and were so incorporated January 27, 1762, after 

as tu suppose if an indication of mental weak- é 4 z 
ness, or perfidy of heart, or treachery to duty, a severe struggle of four years anda half. Five 
"| of these petitioners were among the founders of 


to grow wiser as one grows older, and studies 
the church: Jonathan White, the first deacon, 


John nee 

° was of the numbe 

beware of thinking that no more light would | cee ene 
| 


longer. Robinson warned his church to 


, : a During this controversy . , be 
beam out of the Word of God ; expressly warn- | = oversy, the pulpit was sup 


| plied by various clergymen, only one of whom, 
. " : | Samuel Foxcroft, is named in the records o 

Calvin left the truth, but to follow on after more | . f the 
|} town or church. 


ing chem not to stick fast, as some did, where 


The church invited him to be 
their pastor in 1760, but the town did not act on 


truth. Our covenant, it is true, implies the doc- 


trine of the Trinity, but it does not require any 


the subject till two years after. , orre 
one always to believe it; itexpressly exhorts us | y : t. Hope deferred 


| seems to have made his heart sick, for he de- 


to study the Word of God both day and night, |" : i 
ourselves thereunto. I have jetined 2 settlement so tardily tered. rhe 
church held several] days of fasting during this 


and to conform 





done so. Am] guilty ofacrime’ I am willing | sol alten linda mune" 
. 7 yer10d of strife. ut it is to be feared the 
to be classed with Newton, and Milton, and } hat they 


| were too often accompanied with the spirit of the 
| two disciples at the Samaritan village. 
No one need be ashamed | I 5 


Locke, and other good and great men, in the 
©pinions which I hold. 
in their company emet ca | 

wopany. As for recanting my opin- | 





ions, Christian friends, Teannot do it. God and | POPE'S RELIGIOUS CHARACTER. 
my conscience would both condemn me. I could His religion was that of a Christian in the 
not think of myself but with shame. My ances- highest sense of the word. The particular form 


tor suffered the torture of fire, and death at the 
stake, rather than recant, or conceal his opin- 
ions ; could f meet him in heaven without a 
blush, if I should deny what I believe to be 


of belief which he adopted was that which was 
endeared to him by the associations of his child- 
hood ; it was the religion of her at whose knees 
he had, with that sweet voice, ‘lisped with holy 
look his evening prayer,’ and it was’ from love 
to her memory, that at his latest hour he con- 
formed to those outward observances, which to 
his manlier mind were as the tinkling cymbal 
and the sounding brass. ‘To this faith he stead- 
I hope, if | ily adhered, braving the perils to which it ex- 
you do expel me from the office of Pastor, that | posed him (and they were not imaginary), with 
you will pay me what you owe me. 


God’s truth? Could I answer to my Master, 
Christ? I lament to be cut off from 
you. Iam poor, and know not where to go.— 
My little ones ery around me for bread. Stil} J 
will trust in God, who has never yet forsaken 


Judge ye. 





me. He will care for me and mine. 


For ten | all the constancy, and none of the fanaticism, of 
years I have been willing to share in your poy- 'amartyr. He replied to the arguments of At- 
erty, by not calling for a portion of my salary terbury, (who took advantage of the moment 
which is justly due to me. Now, if I am to be | when his heart was softened by the death of his 
cast abroad upon the world, I feel as if I must father, to attempt to convert him to Protestant- 
be permitted to receive what is necessary to my | ism,) in a letter which Johnson says, ‘does not 
Very existence. But no more of this. The ex- | much recommend his principles or his judgment.’ 
tremest want alone could have compelled me to | We cannot agree with this opinion: it appears 
mention it in this connection. Brethren, pause | to us to be the production of a serious, liberal 





and religious mind. At any rate it does honour 
to his heart. Referring to Atterbury's allusion 
to the death of his father, he says :—‘It is true I 
have lost a parent, for whom no gains! could 
make would be any equivalent; but that was 
not my only tie; I thank God another still re- 
mains (and long may it remain) of the same ten- 
der nature. A rigid divine may call it a carnal 
tie, but sure itis a virtuous one. At least 1 am 
more certain that it is a duty of nature to pre- 
serve a good parent's life and happiness, than I 
am of any speculative point whatever. 

‘After all, I verily believe your Lordship and 
I are both of the same religion, if we were thor- 
oughly understood by one another ; and that all 
| honestand reasonable Christians would be so, if 
| they did but talk enough together every day, and 
\had nothing to do together, but to serve God, 
and live in peace with their neighbor. 

‘As to the ¢emporal side of the question, I can 
have no dispute with you ; it is certain, all the 
| beneficial circumstances of life, and all the shi- 
‘ning ones, lie on the part you would invite me 








to. 
| The controversy, strange to say, was carried 
_on without the slightest diminution of respect or 
| affection on either side: each of the combat- 
ants retained his opinion, but the Poet expressed 
the utmost esteem, tenderness and gratitude,— 
| said that it was ‘perhaps not in this world alone 
| that he should have cause to remember the Bish- 


‘op of Rochester ;’ and when Atterbury was | 


| sentenced to degradation and perpetual banish- 
| ment, he proposed to accompany him in his exile, 
and had even brought the mother whom he_lov- 
ed so tenderly, to consent to this proof of the de- 
| votedness of his friendship. No person howev- 


jer was allowed to accompany the Bishop, but} 


|hisdaughter and her husband, and Atterbury 
_wrote to Pope from the Tower :—‘A little time 
| will seperate you and me forever. Butin what 
_ part of the world soever [ am, I will live mind- 
| ful of your sincere kindness to me, and will 
| please myself with the thought that I still live 
|in your esteem and affection asmuch as ever | 
| did ; and that no accident of life, no distance of 
| time or place, will alter you in that respect; it 
|never can me, who have loved and valued you, 
ever since | knew you, and shall not fail to do it 
| when I am allowed to tell you so, as the case 
|may soon be.’ Pope in his reply says :—‘I fear 
| there will be no way left me, to tell you this 
‘great truth, that I remember you, that I love 
/you, that I am grateful to you, that I entirely 
lesteem and value you; no way but that one 
| which needs no open warrant to authorize it, or 


secret covenant to secure it; which no bills can | 


preclude, and no kings prevent: a way which 
'can reach to any partof the world where you 
| may be, when the very whisper or even the wish 
of a friend must not be heard or even suspected. 
By this way I dare tell my esteem and affection 
for you to your enemies in the gates, and you 
,and they, and their sons, may hear of it.’ 

At their parting interview in the Tower, At- 
terbury presented Pope with a Buble ; his affec- 
| tion survived his exile, and we find him a short 
‘time before his own death, writing a manly and 
affecting account of the death of the daughter, 
| who had accompanied him into banishment, in 
an affectionate letter to Pope, in which he again 
recurs to the subject he seems to have had so 
‘much at heart. 
This gentle and steadfast faith was alike 
| proof against the arguments of Warburton, and 
the sarcasms of Bolingbroke, who have been 
compared to his good and evil genii, contending 
for the possession of his soul, and he sunk into 


‘The bosom of his Father and his God,’ 


expressing so complete a certainty of the soul be- 
‘ing immortal, that he ‘seemed to feel it as it 
He did not, it is true, call 
any one to his bedside to see how well he could 
,do what he could not help. 
Ciappelletto confessions. 

forgiveness of friends he had injured,—but he 


_ were by intuition.’ 


He made no Ser. 
He did not ask the 


\died, as-gaod men of all beliefs and unbeliefs 


| have died, and will die to the end of the world, | 


peacefully and fearlessly. [Notice of Macau- 
_ly’s Essays in the Christian Teacher. 


DR. CHANNING AS A PREACHER. 


The following delineation of Dr. Channing’s preach- 





ing is from the Discourse on his character and writings, 
| recently delivered by Rev. Dr. Dewey: 

I must observe further and more specifically, 
concerning his preaching, that its constant aim 
| was to discriminate the true spiritual excellence 
from every thing false, imperfect, sectarian and 
technical. Precisely as every great sculptor or 
“painter labors to set forth the true beauty and 


'grandeur, in opposition to false tastes and false | 
schools of art that prevail around it; this did | 


Channing, as a preacher. If you examine the 
| great sermons of all ages, I think you will find 
‘none of them so marked with this trait as his. 
| With him correction always went hand in hand 
| with enforcement. This tendency to innovation 
‘and reform, has indeed always distinguished the 
| American pulpit ; as in the sermons of Edwards, 
| Bellamy, and Dwight. ‘To show the disinter- 
}estedness of virtue, for instance, was always a 
| favorite task, with that school of Divinity known 
;as the Hopkinsian school. And I have heard 
‘our friend more than once express his strong 
sympathy on this point, with the Hopkinsian 
theology. But with him, the work of reform 
was spread over the whole field of Christian vir- 
tues. Not the disinterestedness only of true 
goodness, but its absolute and universal superi- 
ority to every thing else in man; its unrivalled 
majesty, its inexpressible beauty—in what a sin- 
gular and original manner did he discourse upon 
these things! ‘This was the aim that guided his 
pen and his speech—it was not a vain desire to 
praise his friends—in those beautiful discourses, 
among his last efforts in the pulpit, on the char- 
acters of Tuckerman and Follen. But the aim 
was always apparent from the first. From his 
youth he ever strove to give birth to his own 
glowing idea of the true Christian man. He 
could not bear that a shallow morality, or a mere 
worldly decency, or a vulgar fanaticism, or any 
distorted peculiarity of any religious class, should 
usurp the honors of Christian virtue. Of this 
great achievement, virtue—the end to him and 
the explanation of every thing in humanity and 
in the human lot—his views were at once large 





and generous on the one hand, and on the other, 
strict and solemn. No preacher ever demanded 
a higher purity, ever set forth a Joftier model ; 
none ever addressed himself with a diviner faith 
and courage to the sharp conflict with pain and 
disaster, And why! Because he saw that every 
stroke of calamity was designed to ent and chisel 
that model, that work of God, into truer perfec- 
tion ; because he felt that the finished work was 
worth all the cost of all human suffering and 
misfortune. But the Christian so formed by sol- 
emn endeavor and self-denial, and suffering if 
need be, he did not desire to see clothed with a 
suff and cumbrous garb. Hedid not wish the 
good man to hold any strange or constrained re- 
lation to those around him. We saw a picture 
under his delineation, with vigor and beauty in 
every trait, but never overlaid with any false or- 
nament—a picture inspiring awe and winning 
love, full of nobleness, and full of tenderness, 
clothed with strength and breathing candor and 
gentleness ; it was the loveliness of spiritual 
Virtue ; it was the loveliness of the Christ. And 
when the character of this exalted and perfect 
One was brought into controversy, his whole in- 
terest in the question concentrated itself upon 
one point; that the glorious model should not 
be marred. He was little concerned at the prev- 
alence of dogmas about God or Christ, or about 
human nature, however opposed to his own opin- 
ion, save as those dogmas in his view, tended to 
distort or lower the great ideal of spiritual beau- 
ty. 

I have now fallen on a topic which, in an ac- 





, count of the peculiar mission of Channing, de- 
| mands some expansion. It is impossible, indeed, 
| to regard him as a preacher, without considering 
him as the advocate, in this couatry, of a more 
| hberal theology. 
| Itis no ordinary task to stand up against the 
_most cherished religious ideas of a whole people. 
It involves sacrifices and trials, which those only 
who have shared in the undertzking, can under- 
stand. Who can doubt what position Channing 
might have held among our great religious sects, 
if he had stood among them aed of them! It is 
one thing to be welcomed or every side ; it is 
another thing to be, on evwry hand, repelled 
| with horror. 


The positions are sufficien‘ly distinct even in 
the abstract statement: but no abstract state- 
ment can fairly convey the question which is 
presented for the mind’s tial. There stands, 
|on the one hand, an ancient, time-hallowed 
Church, Roman or English, Lutheran or Calvin- 
istic; it embodies wealth, aumbers, influence ; 
it ranks among its supporters, communities, and 
nations ; it is strong in prescription, in custom, 
in usage ; it bears long-accustomed honors in its 
‘name and fame ; it is clothed with old and ven- 
_ erable associations ; and many good and vener- 
able men belong to it: the nobility, the piety, 
the goodly social array of the land, perhaps, is 
there; the chains that weave themselves around 
tender and susceptible hearts, draw to that com- 


munion ; virtues that adorn society, names that 
How 
many influences unite to draw the mind thither! 
It is respectable to stand in that old and wide and 
rich heritage. It is safe. 


win respect, shed their halo around it. 


It is agreeable, it is 
grateful to throw one’s self on the bosom of uni- 
versal esteem and respect. It is painful, itis a 
bitter pain—like that of martyrdom—to fling 
one’s self upon the swords and spears of hostile 
opinion ; to meet the wounding glances of all- 
surrounding distrust; to find one’s very friends 
turning upon him the cold and forbidding eye of 
reproach and sorrow. Those who stand within 

the protected pale may smile at this representa- 
tion ; but it is because they know not what 1¢ ts 


to stand without it. 


Honor, then, to the men, who like Luther, 
like Fox and Wesley, like Lindsey and Chan- 
ning, have taken this.noble stand—the stand for 
principle, for conscience, against all worldly ease 
and worldly respect. They have ranged them- 
| selves beneath the banner of Him ‘ who was de- 
spised and rejected of men,’ and of those noble 
Apostles of reform, ‘ whose names were cast out 
as evil.’ Let those who, with similar convic- 


tions, have chosen a different part, take their 


| 


| comfort; their stalls and their livings, let them ° 


| hold; their warm place in the embraces and 
| smiles of society let them hold ; they can have 
| no more ; to other men than them, belongs the 
| praise of courage and magnanimity, of God-fear- 


ing truth, of a conscience fearing none but God! 
| This praise belongs to Channing: and the day 
| is coming when, far and wide, it shall be ren- 
dered to him! In the darkest hour for his opin- 
_ions, he stood up fearlessly for their defence : 
| and the time has already come, when the heav- 
| iest burthen of the reproaches that fell upon him, 
| is rolled away; when the cause he espoused, 
| stands before the country in unimpeachable honor. 

I freely admit that Channing’s especial voca- 
tion did not lie in the field of sharp logical con- 
flict. But there is one of his productions—I al- 
lude to the Ordination Sermon at Baltimore—of 
which I think I may say, without any extrava- 
gant eulogy, that there never came a more pol- 
ished weapon from the armory of polemics.— 
Never were more acute distinctions more admi- 
rably put, than those with which he set forth the 
true principles of Scriptural interpretation, nor 
more convincing statements offered, of the es- 
sential inconsistency of the popular Theology, 
both with itself and with sound reason and mor- 
ality. On the Trinity, in particular, I am per- 
suaded that difficulties were lodged in many 
minds by that Discourse, as there were in my 
own, from which that doctrine could never be 
relieved. At the same time the Discourse was 
characterized by a simplicity and beauty of style, 
which at once brought it down to the humblest 
minds, and carried it up to the highest. 














‘There 1s only one really efficient way of 
preaching up the principle of free inquiry and 
free speech : and that is, inquiring and speaking 
freely. Priestley might have talked about free 
inquiry forever; and the people would have 
cried ‘oh yes,’ and remained bigots to the heart’s 
core: he taught free inquiry ina more excel- 
lent way than this, in his frankness, fulness, sim- 
plicity and sincerity of utterance on those topics 
on which society least likes to hear a man’s real 
thoughts.’ 





REMEDIES OF SECTARIANISM. 


correspondent, we gave some extracts from 
‘ Dick on the Improvement of Society,’ on the 
evils of causes of sectarianism. We give some 
further extracts, in which the remedies of this 
evil are presented. 


* What are the remedies, then, which may be 
applied for healing the unhappy divisions which 
have arisen in the Christian church? It is evi- 
dent, in the first place, that we must discard the 
greater part of those human systems of divinity, 
and those polemical writings and controversies, 
which have fanned the flame of animosity, and 
which have so frequently been substituted in the 
room of the oracles of God. We must revert to 
the Scriptures as the sole standard of every reli- 
gious opinion, and fix our attention chiefly on 
those matters :of paramount importance which 
are clearly revealed, which are obvious to every 
attentive reader, and which enter into the essence 
of the Christian system. For, to maintain that 
the Scriptures are not sufficiently clear and ex- 
plicit in regard to everything that has a bearing 
on the present comfort and the everlasting hap- 
piness of mankind, is nothing short of a libel on 
the character of the sacred writers, and an in- 
dignity offered to Him by whose Spirit they 
were inspired. We must also endeavor to dis- 
ecard the ‘ vain janglings,’ the sophistical reason- 
ings, and the metaphysical refinements of the 
schools, and the technical terms of polemical 
theology, such as trinity, hypostatical union, 
sacraments, &c., and, in our discussions, espec- 
jially on mysterious or doubtful subjects, adhere 
as nearly as possible to the language of the in- 
spired writers. In particular, more attention 
ought to be paid to the manifestation of Chris- 
tian love, and the practice of religion, than to a 
mere coincidence of view with regard to certain 
theological dogmas. For it is easy to conceive, 
that a man may be animated by holy principles 
and dispositions, although he may have an ob- 
|seure conception, or may even entertain an 
| erroneous opinion of some of the doctrines of re- 
|ligion; and we know by experience, that men 
|tnay contend zealously for what are considered 


orthodox doctrines, and yet be destitute of the 
| 





spirit of religion, and trample on its most impor- 
And were the 
| sprit of our holy religion thoroughly to pervade 
i the different of the church—were 
;Christian affection more generally manifested 
among all who bear the Christian name, and the 
| practical injunctions of Christianity uniformly 
' exemplified in their conduct, we should soon be- 
i hold a general coincidence of opinion on every- 
, thing that can be deemed important in religion, 
| and a mutual candor and forvearance, in regard 
te all subordinate opinions, that do not enter into 
the essence of religion, and which ought to be 
left to the private judgment of every inquirer. 
But I entertain little hope that such measures 


tant practical requirements. 


sections 


will be adopted, and an object so desirable ac- 
complished, while so much ignorance still per- 
vades the minds of the majority of Christians, 
so much contracted. It is only when the effects 
of a general diffusion of knowledge shall be more 
extensively felt, that a more general and cordial 
union of the Christian world is to be expected. 
Light in the understanding is the source of all 
reformations, the detecter of all evils and abuses, 
the corrector of all errors and misconceptions, 
and the stimulus to every improvement. It dis- 
pels the mists which prevented our distinct vis- 
ion of the objects of our contemplation, discovers 
the stumbling-blocks over which we had fallen, 
points out the devious ways into which we had 
wandered, and presents before us every object 
in its just magnitude and proportions. 
knowledge to which I allude consists, in the first 
place, in a clear and comprehensive view of the 
whole system of divine revelation, in all its con- 


in an acquaintance with all those historical, 
geographical, and scientific facts which have a 
tendency to expand the capacity of the mind, 
and to enlarge our conceptions of the attributes 
of God, and of the ways of his providence. 
Wherever the mind is thoroughly enlightened in 
the knowledge of such subjects, the tendency to 
bigotry and sectarianism will quickly be de- 
stroyed, and the partition walls which now sep- 
arate the different sections of the church will 
gradually be undermined and crumble into dust. 
The sectarian bigot is one who has taken a 
partial and limited view of one or two depart- 
ments of the field of revelation, who fixes his 
attention on a few of its minute objects, and who 
overlooks the snblimity and the grand bearings 
of its more magnificent scenery. “The man of 
knowledge explores it throughout its length and 
breadth, fixes his eye upon its distinguishing 
features, and brings all the information he has 
acquired from other quarters to assist his con- 
ceptions of the nature, the bearings, and rela- 
tions of the multifarious objects presented to his 
view. The luminous views he has taken of the 
leading objects and design of revelation, and the 
expansive conceptions he has acquired of the 
perfections of Him by whom it was imparted, 
will never suffer him to believe that it is agreea- 
ble to the will of God that a Christian society 
should be rent asunder in the spirit of animosity, 
because one party maintains, for example, that 
dipping is the true mode of performing baptism, 
and the other, that it should be administered by 
sprinkling, while they both recognise it as a 
divine ordinance, and symbolical of spiritual 
blessings,—or that such conduct can have a ten- 
dency to promote the glory of God, and the best 
interests of men. He can never believe that 
that incomprehensible Being who inhabiteth 
eternity, who superintends the affairs of ten 
thousand worlds, and who hath exhibited in his 
Word the way to eternal life in the clearest 
light,—should attach so great a degree of im- 
portance to such questions, that either the one 
party or the other should be considered as exclu- 
sive supporters of divine truth, while they in- 
fringe the law of Christian love, and forbear ‘ to 
keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.’ 


blem as the mass of liquid in a mighty river; 





In our last number, at the suggestion of a 


and while the range of their intellectual views is | 


The | 


nexions and bearings,—and, in the next place, | 


For, in reference to the example now stated, a 
few drops of water are equally a symbol or em- 


and to consider the Almighty as beholding with 
approbation such speculations, and their conse- 


quent effects, would be little short of affixing a 
libel on his moral character. The man of 
knowledge is disposed to view in the same light 
almost all the minute questions and circcumstan- 
tial opinions, which have been the cause of sep- 
arating the church of Christ into its numerous 
compartments. 


If we attend to facts, we shall find, that in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the man 
who isa violent party-partisan is one whose ideas 
run in one narrow track, and who has taken a 
very limited and partial survey of the great ob- 
jects of religion. He is generally unacquainted 
with the range of history, the facts of science, 
the philosophy of nature, and the physical and 
moral state of distant nations. His mind never 
ranges over the globe, nor contemplates the re- 
mote wonders of the Creator's empire. His 
reading is chiefly confined to the volumes and 
pamphlets published by the partisans of his own 
sect ; he can run over the scriptures and argu- 
ments which support his opinions, like a racer 
in his course, but, if you break in upon his train 
of thought, and require him to prove his posi- 
tions as he goes along, he is at a stand, and 
knows not how to proceed. While he magnifies, 
with a microscopic eye, the importance of his 
own peculiar views, he almost overlooks the 
grand and distinguishing truths of the Bible, in 
which all true Christians are agreed. On the 
other hand, there 1s scarcely one instance out of 
a hundred, of men whose minds are thoroughly 
imbued with the truths of science and revela- 
tion, being the violent abetters of sectarian opin- 
ions, or indulging in party animosities ; for, 
knowledge and liberality of sentiments almost 
uniformly go hand in hand. While we ought 
to recognise and appreciate every portion of di- 
vine truth, in so far as we perceive its evidence, 
—it is nevertheless the dictate of an enlightened 
understanding, that those truths which are of the 
first importance demand our first and chief atten- 
tion. Every controversy agitated among Chris- 
tians on subjects of inferior importance, has a 
direct tendency to withdraw the attention from 
the great objects which distinguish the revela- 
tions of the Bible ; and there cannot be a more 
absurd of fatal delusion, than to acquire correct 
notions on matters comparatively unimportant, 
while we throw into the shade, or but faintly 
apprehend, those truths which are essential to 
| religion, and of everlasting moment. Every en- 
| lightened Christian perceives the truth and im- 
| portance of this position; and were it to be 
universally acted upon, sectarian divisions and 





| 


| contentions would soon cease to exist ; for they 

have almost uniformly taken place in conse- 
pace Sh of attaching too great a degree of im- 
| portance to matters of inferior moment. 

Were the minds of the members of the Chris- 
tian church, therefore, thoroughly enlightened, 
| and imbued with the moral principles of the re- 

ligion of Jesus, we should soon behold, among 
all denominations, a tendency to union, on the 
| broad basis of recognising the grand essential 


| 
| 
| 
| 


pal subjects of discussion in the sermons of our 
Savior and his apostles—and a spirit of forbear- 
‘ance manifested in regard to all opinions on 
matters of inferior importance. Were this peri- 
od arrived—and, from the signs of our times, its 
approach cannot be very distant—it would be 
attended with a train of the most glorious and 
auspicious effects. A merging of party differen- 
ces, and a consequent union of enlightened 
Christians, would dissipate that spirit of trifling 
| in religion by which so much time has been ab- 
| sorbed in discussing sectarian opinions, to the 
| neglect of the great objects of the Christian 
| faith ; for when trivial controversies are quashed, 
| the time and attention they absorbed would be 
| devoted to more sublime and important investi- 
gations. It would have a powerful influence on 
| the propagation of Christianity throughout the 
| heathen world ; for the whole Christian world 





| would then become one grand missionary socie- 
| ty, whose operations would be conducted with 
more efficiency and skill, whose funds would be 
much more ample, and whose missionaries 
would be better educated than they now are— 
and those sectarian differences of opinion, 
which now produce so many unhappy dissen- 
sions, for ever prevented from disturbing the 
harmony of converts in distant lands. It would 
cherish the principle of Christian love, detach it 
from every unholy jealousy, and render it more 
ardent and expansive in its philanthropic opera- 
tions. It would produce a powerful and bene- 
ficial influence upon the men of the world, and 
even upon infidels themselves; it would snatch 
from them one of their most powerful arguments 
against the religion of the Bible, and would 
allure them to the investigation of its evidences, 
by the exhibition it gave of its harmonious and 
happy effects. It would have an influence on 
the minds of the Roman Catholics, in leading 
them to an unbiassed inquiry into the grounds 
on which the Protestant church is established. 
At present, when called upon to examine the 
doctrines of Protestantism, they retort upon us 
—‘ You are divided into a hundred different 
sects, and are at variance among yourselves : 
show us which of these sects is in possession of 
the truth, and we will then examine your pre- 
tensions, and perhaps come over to your sian- 
dard.’ It would have an influence on the Jew- 
ish people, in removing their prejudices against 
the religion of Jesus of Nazareth, especially 
were it followed, as it likely would be, with a 
repeal of all those statutes which have imposed 
upon them disabilities, deprived them of the 
rights of citizenship, and subjected them to un- 
christian severities. In short—in connexion 
with the general manifestation of Christian prin- 
ciple—it would produce a benign influence on 
surrounding nations, and on the world at large. 
For a body of Christians, in such a country as 
ours, formed into one grand association, and 
acting in harmony, must exert a powerful influ- 
ence on the councils of the nation ; and our poli- 
tical intercourses with other states, being con- 
ducted on the basis of Christian principles and 
laws, would invite their attention to a religion 
productive of so much harmony and so many 
beneficial effects. Peace and unity in the 
church would have a tendency to promote peace 
and friendship among nations ; the cause of uni- 
versal education would be promoted, without 





| truths of Christianity, which formed the princi- 





those obstructions which now arise from secta- 
rian prejudices and a general diffusion of useful 
knowledge would soon be effected throughout 
every quarter of the civilized world, till the 
knowledge of Jehovah should cover the earth as 
the waters cover the channel of the seas. 








AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

The last number of the Quarterly Journal of 
the American Education Society, contains a Re- 
port of the Special Committee on revising the 
rules of the Society, from which we make the 
following extracts : 

*The Committee will now briefly advert to the 
several changes, which they are prepared to rec- 
ommend for the adoption of the Society. The 
first is, that no aid be given to students before 
the commencement of their college course, or 
before they have comp ted two years of classical 
study. This would be merely returning to the 
original design and practice of the founders.— 
Till 1828, twelve years after the Society went 
into operation, no assistance was given to bene- 
ficiaries in their preparatory studies. ‘The revi- 
val of this restriction, your Committee believe is 
now called for. It is needed as a test of char- 
acter and abilities. You want to know what a 
young man is, before you take him up and be- 
stow upon him the hard earned contributions of 
his neighbors and acquaintances, who are as poor 
as himself. You want to know whether he is 
worth educating, before you. receive him as a 
beneficiary. Try himthen. Put him upon his 
probation. Tell him that if he can by his own 
efforts, and the aid of friends prepare for Col- 
lege, you will help him through: but that he 
must prove himself a man, before he can be aided 





| from your treasury. 
| ordinary health and 
| struggle along through his preparatory studies, 
without looking to the American Education So- 
| ciety for assistance. ‘Those who want the cour- 
age and perseverance to surmount difficulties in 
‘the outset, are not in general the men ever after 
|to ‘endure hardness as good soldiers of Jesus 
| Christ.’ 

Such efforts as a poor young man is obliged 
|to make, who is thrown mainly upon his own 
' resources in the commencement of his education, 
| are just the discipline which he needs to give 
‘energy and independence to his character.— 
| Those pious young men who are able and willing 
‘to work their own way up from the plough and 
| the shop into the public seminary, are the men 
| to move ‘right on’ through the whole course, 
|and to make the most enterprising and useful 
| ministers. 

The Committee are aware that withholding 
aid in the preparatory course, may now and then 
deter a good young man of fair promise from at- 

tempting to obtain a public education, and thus 
the church may be deprived of talents and ser- 
| vices which she cannot afford to lose. But these 


| will be only rare exceptions to an important gen- 


Almost any young man of 
respectable talents, can 


eral rule. 

In regard to the amount of pecuniary aid to 
Beneficiaries, the Committee are of opinion that 
it should in no case be sufficient to defray all 
their necessary expenses. It is better, for ob- 
vious reasons, that poor young men of piety and 
talent should be Ae/ped into the ministry, than 
| that they should be borne all the way upon other 
men’s shoulders. 

Much has been said for and against the pres- 
ent Joaning system ; and a reference to the Re- 
ports and Records of the Society will show, that 
no question has received more attention, or been 
found more difficult to setde than this. During 
the first four years, the aid afforded was wholly 
gratuitous, and was intended to be sufficient to 
meet all necessary expenses. But as the ten- 
dency of this was found in the judgment of the 
Directors to ‘ favor indolence, idleness and ex- 
travagance,’ they, at their quarterly meeting in 
Oct. 1819, limited the appropriations to a defi- 
nite sum,and thus threw the beneficiaries in some 
measure upon their own resources and efforts. 
The next year, Oct. 1820, the loaning system 
was introduced in part. Notes were taken for 
one half of each appropriation, till July, 1826, 
when the system was fully introdueed, and obli- 
gations to refund the whole with interest, after 
a reasonable time, were required. Under this 
arrangement which has been acted upon ever 
since, considerable sums have been refunded, 
and it has till lately, as your Committee believe, 
been regarded with favor, by the great body of 
contributors to the funds of the Society. 

In proposing a change, which will leave it 
optional with each beneficiary either to receive 
his appropriations as a gratuity, or to give his 
notes, the Committee are by no means sure that 
experience may not ere long demand a return to 
the oaning system, as it now exists, or in some 
modified form. They think, however, that the 
experiment ought to be tried, with the expecta- 
tion that some will still prefer to borrow, and the 
hope, that those who do not will feel themselves 
bound, if practicable, to replace what they re- 
ceive from the treasury at an early day, that 
others in their turn may enjoy the benefit of it. 
The Committee flatter themselves,that even more 
may be refunded in this way than upon the pres- 
ent system, and with infinitely less friction.’ 














THE SCOTCH CHURCH DISTURBANCES. 
The disturbanees which have lately attached 
no very enviable notoriety to this district have 
luckily ceased, and the authorities are occupied 
with the examinations, or taking further steps 
for the apprehension of the rioters. Several per- 
sons are now in the jails of Tain, Dingwall, and 
Cromarty, for trial: but the principal parties 
concerned in the Resolis rivting, and the break- 
ing of the prison at Cromarty, have absconded, 
but cannot long elude the officers of justice, to 
whom they are all well known, by description 
or otherwise. One of the ringleaders in the 
prison-breaking riot is a man of the name of 
Holm, who is, we understand, an elder in the 
Free Church of Resolis. 

The soldiers have left Invergordon for Fort 
George, and about thirty men, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Turner, are stationed at 
Dingwall, to be employed as circumstances may 
require. On Tuesday the steamer Modern 
Athens arrived at Invergordon, to be at the dis- 
posal of the authorities, and that vessel will re- 
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main for a short time at Fort George, in case, 
which we trust will not happen, there may be 
occasion for her employment in conveying 


troops. 
On Saturday, according to previous arrange- 
there was a muster of the constabulary at 


ment, 
who, to the extent of about 200, 


Invergordon, 
with about 90 soldiers, proceeded to Resolis 
church. The lord-lieutenant, the sheriff, and a 
large body of magistrates, accompanied them, 
and the Rev. Mr. Mackenzie was put in posses- 
sion of the manse and church. We are glad to 
state that there was no interruption to this piece 
of form ; and on Sunday the constabulary of the 
Black Isle, with Sheriff Cameron and a few 
soldiers, attended at Resolis church, when Mr. | 
Mackenzie preached, and every thing was quiet 





and ordefly. 

On Sabbath, the Rev. Mr. Mackenzie, Ross- 
keen, preached in the parish church, when there 
were about 70 persons present, and there was 
no attempt at disturbance. The Sheriff and a 
few of the magistrates and constabulary attend- 
ed to preserve the peace, but happily their ser- 
vices were not needed. We have heard of no 
further rioting or attempts to deforce the officers 
of the law, and we may now safely say that 
there is a complete restoration of peace and or- 





der. The presence of the military, and the cer- 
tain knowledge that they would act vigorously | 
if an emergency occurred, have completely over- | 
awed the rash spirits that before gloried in tu- | 
mult, and several of the unfortunate persons im- | 
plicated in the disturbances, as well as the great 
body of the people, express their sorrow at the 
disgraceful proceedings to which they were par- 


ties. [Ross-shire Advertiser 
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THAT WE MUST HELP EVEN THOSE WHO 
WILL NOT HELP THEMSELVES. 

It is frequently urged, ‘ that we may proper- 
ly be called upon to help only those who do help 
themselves.” The principle seems to be a good 
one, fora certain extent of application. Itought 
to be adopted and followed out, wherever by 
withholding relief, we can arouse the sufferer to 
a proper degree of effort,—wherever a failing 
supply will awaken a lively sense of the want to 
And, further, the principle should 


be suffered so far to direct and limit charitable 


be supplied. 


labors, as to impose upon them for their object, 
in every instance, not only the supply of wants, 
but also the development of earnest desire and 
faithful effort. 
we not say, ‘ that we must help even those who 


Let us look at this 


With these qualifications, may 


will not help themselves ’’ 


matter. 

‘Tam found of those that sought me not.’ 
This sentence expresses a fact that will charac- 
terize, a principle that will rule, every genuine 
effort for the better establishment of truth, holi- 
ness and love among men. For other eiforts 
there are other principles,—this, to take an in- 
stance, for the effort to meet man’s physical 
necessities, that the demand will create the sup- 
ply ; but when a spiritual want is to be met, he 
who is appuinted to meet it must not wait to be 
sought, for in his work, the supply must answer | 
the demand, yes must create the demand. Man 


> . ‘ iTar 
is careful of his body, he does not grow indiller- 
be 


the 


ent to its wants, and if he is able, we 


ne 


may 
sure that he will supply these wants. Let 


land be threatened with famine and how soon 


men learn to pray for bread. Show them the 
prospect of gain and how svon they learn to 
But we are 


The cry of spirit is feeble and when 


, Bee é 
labor. not thus careful of the soul. 
itisin want, 
small. 


we do 


its disposition and strength to seek are 
We find not as we seek, yes even when 
not seek at all; if it were not so, our case were 
sad indeed. For when we are really hungering 
and thirsting, we are often possessed with the 
fancy that we are full and abound, when we 
are in darkness we imagine that we dwell in 
great light, and we should surely perish and 
sink into utter blindness, were not a hand ex- 
tended laden with the bread and the water of 
life, were not light for which we had never 
prayed poured in upon our souls. 

Does not God observe this principle always in 
his dealings with men? Does not its obser- 
vance prove him to be a God of infinite love? 
‘[ was found of those that sought me not, and 
what I have given unto them was imparted free- 
ly.’ 


We do not seek God even as we might and 


This the Most High may always claim. 


should, yet does he come to his poor prodigal 
children while they are a great way off. He 


gives to all men light, wisdom and holiness, quite 


out of proportion to their seeking, indeed by his 
gifts he would lead them to seek. He sheds 
abroad in their hearts that spirit of adoption by 
which they ery Abba Father, that spirit: which 
helpeth our infirmities, without which we could 
not even know for what to pray. God is found 
of those who did not seek him. It is true in 
every stage of that great moral effort which the 
Most High himself is continually carrying for- 
ward for man’s health and edification, the most 


important department in that work which the | 
effort the | 
Is he not| gion is so preached as to make men irreligious, 


Father worketh hitherto. To this 


Deity contributes more than man. 


continually leaving the high and holy heavens, 
the hiding place of his beauty and his strength, | figured and disguised that men cannot love her, 
Yet we} 


where from all eternity he dwells in absolute | 
know that it is so. We know that dogmas have 


perfection sufficient for himself, that he may find 
those who do not seek him, those whose voices 
have never risen to his merey seat? Joes he 
not go forth to fashion after his own image, and 
for his own glorious ends the children of infinite 
love t 
salvation of those children, unceasingly, through 
years, lives and ages, the great enlightener and 
comforter, unsought, unexpected, giving to us 
exceedingly abundantly, more than we had 
found grace to ask or even think? 

It is a comforting thought this, and one that 
throws much light at once upon the mystery of 
human weakness, sinfulness and ignorance, and 
upon the principle that must sway those who 
would minister to the spiritual necessities of 
the race. The earth, viewed upon one aspect, 
seems a sad chaos, a scene of disorder, wild, 
aimless, or at best impotent struggle, but over 
this chaos broods the helping spirit, and we see 


that it is really the divine laboratory for the pro- | 


duction of all that is strong and lovely in the 
spiritual creation. Night and silence seem to 


reign undisturbed, from many a barren waste no | 
cry for aid arises, from many 4 region of dark-| they not be made to feel that they are poor and 
needy and blind and naked, without joy and 


ness ascends no prayer for light, for eyes that 
should behold and weep for the desolation are 
blinded, and voices that should cry out mightily 
are hushed. But God is there, seeking his own 
—God, who is the author of weakness, merely 


that he may show forth his love by imparting 
strength more abundantly,—he who daily and 
hourly bestows of his own fulness and spirit 
upon the sonl, that he may establish an intimate 
connexion, a sweet tender relationship between 
the infinite and the finite. How slight is the 
effort after holiness put forth by man compared 
with his need of holiness, and his final attain- 
ments in holiness. If we have received, and can 
expect to receive nothing more than we have 
really sought, sought in the appointed way, not 
by formal prayers, but by sincere petitions and 
earnest endeavors, sad indeed must be our con- 
dition. Freely we have received—of our holi- 
ness we are not the authors. How often when 
we have left the closet, and refused to pray in 
secret, has wisdom met us at the corners of the 
streets—how often have good thoughts entered 
our minds unbidden, ves, it may be, persisted in 
entering, after frequent and unkind repulses. 


And as it is with the Most High in his direct 
efforts for our edification, so is it in his indirect 
strivings and ministry. 
through his mediators and messengers, he comes 
to those who have not sought him. ‘There was 
little demand for the burden of the prophets, 
there was little demand for the pure gentle 
wisdom of the Son. So far from seeking always 
did not the people stop their ears, and run upon 
the preacher with stones? Yet the messengers 
of God did not hold their peace ; they awakened 
the sense of the want which they came to sup- 
ply, for they knew that the heart’s best affec- 
tions may be blunted, that the spirit whose name 
is life may be almost dead, yes laid in the grave, 
they knew that the soul though born to aspire 
and love the light, may creep upon the ground 
and love the darkness, they knew that men 


often need that for which they have. not learned to | 


ask much less to strive, and that unconscious 


spiritual want is the most fearful form of necessi- 


ty, needing to be eared for much more than the 
weakness of childhood, for childhood has its 


moan. In the true spirit of beneficent effort, 


the messengers of God have always urged their 


blessed truths upon the unwilling and the indif- 


ferent, they have aimed to supply wants which 


were not demands, wants which did not seek a 


supply. 


Apostles carried their gospel, though the foolish 
multitude ever rejected with contemptuous angry 
words, the things that concerned their peace, 
the doctrine which more than anything else they 


needed . 


This principle then must always characterize 
every charitable, philanthropic missionary effort; 
w'ienever brother is sent to minister to brother, 
he who is sent must be found of those who did not 
seek him; whenever we would know what is our 
duty towards our brethren, we must remember 
that this principle is to characterize our connex- 


ion with them, that we must not only impart of 


our abundance, but 


than half way. 


In recommending any charitable or missiona- 


indeed 
The 


prayers and the efforts of the needy must not be 


ry undertaking, we are justified, and 

called upon to assume this high ground. 
the measures of our own prayers and efforts. 
Oh, no, we must work with God, and we must 
work in his way, we must almost rejoice, that 
fur us also there is a weakness unconscious and 
We 


may share in that spirit of love, which does not 


dumb, to be sought out and strengthened. 


wait for an appeal and effort, but is moved to 
the greater pity because appeals and efforts are 
wanting, that love which goes abroad through 
the 


king of night and father of hes has stolen away, 


the earth seeking its dear children whom 
to reign with him in those realms of darkness 
whence no ery for light ever comes. ‘There is 
such work for all of ustodo. Every one knows 
how insensible men are to the wants of the mind 
and the heart, how they leave the school and 
the church, and flock to the market place, how 
eagerly they seek after delicate food, and fair 
raiment for the body, but strive to content their 
souls with poor husks from which the rich ears 


have long ayo been removed, and the old gar- 


ments which once served well to clothe men’s 


thoughts, but should have been cast aside long 


ago. Man has little desire to be enlightened 


and cultivated, and converted: until through 


some good providence, from some kind helper, 


he has received the good light, culture and con- 


viction, he fancies that he can do well enough 


without them. 


timate of things essential, for to him the essence 
of life is material enjoyment, pleasure as distin- 
We know too, that 


guished from blessedness. 


there are many influences under which we may 
come, that may be calculated to reduce us to 


this fearful and spiritual indifference. 


have been distinguished by the continual pro- 


clamation of errors and 


have been reduced to weakness by a Jong continu- 


ed diet of chaff, and yet perhaps we were not pre- 


so resigned ourselves to stupid despondency, 
| without any search for that which would have 
raised, and comforted, and quickened our souls. | 
Error and dogmatism, and narrow bigotry have 
a fearful judgment to encounter, when men shall | 


ligious indifference. 


and will not seek to gain her love. 


| 
} 
| 


| . ° 
| could not give credit to the dogmas, have given 


| themselves up in great numbers to spiritual in- 


Does he not go forth fur the culture and | indifference has ceased to be burdensome, and 
| that light is seldom sought or welcomed, that at 
best, the rich boon must be urged upon their ac- 
They who would know how many 
slumberers the temples of Orthodoxy shelter, | 
must go where it reigns triumphant, and they 
will find multitudes who need some new and 
quickening truths, yet are not awake to seek 


ceptance. 


., 
and labor for them. ‘Those whom a superannn 


ent, are they not objects of pity and charity 





| 


| blind, that they can hardly see even their God 


| 
| 
| 
| 


peace, estranged from their true welfare ? 





"use so devotedly, is the only faith possible, and 
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These are men whose minds are so noble that 
they can gather nutriment even from false sys- 
tems, assimilating what is good, casting aside 
unharmed what is noxious. Early they were 
taught that the poor faith which they prize and 


though the instrument cannot but appear very 
imperfect, they will not look for anything bet- 
‘ter, on the contrary, they repel every new In- 
vention as certainly calculated to harm rather 





When he comes to us, 


Right into the heart of Paganism the 


must meet the weak more 


They do not come into his es- 


We may 


absurdities, we may 


pared at the time to expect anything better, and 


begin to inquire seriously into the causes of re- 
It is a sad thing when re- 


sad when the fair daughter of heaven is so dis- | 


assumed to be religion, and that men, since they 


difference ; we know that through long habit this 


ated faith has only been able to make. indiffer- 


there is a gospel for them, ought they not to be 
aroused to seek it? they have left their sanctu- 
aries, fur there the truth was not honored, and 
fancying that there were no others, they resign- 
ed themselves to the outer darkness, and are so 


There are others again, who need the truth, 
yet will not seek it, though they are not to be 
numbered with the indifferent, or the skeptical. 


than to help. They do not seek, they are sat- 
| isfied with the past, they will not welcome the 
/future. Now are not these men too, fit objects 
| of charity? ought they not to be found out? If 
| with this poor light they can be so joyous, be- 
lieving and earnest in toil, would they not leap 
and sing, would they not give themselves wholly 
‘to the truth, to love and obedience, if a better 
word of life and comfort could be brought to) 
their souls? They do not exert themselves to 
know, but it 1s 





‘gain a hearing of this word we 
| because they have not yet learned what great 
i things are in store for them. 
| There are then, to go no further, the indiffer- | 
lent and the narrow-minded, who need light, and | 
| will not seek it. The indifferent need it, for it 
‘is a sad thing and it may be a very dangerous | 
thing to be indifferent, such an one cannot think | 
‘any truly good thought, or perform any truly | 
| good deed ; the narrow-minded need it, for truth 
is the appointed agent in sanctification, and the | 
| purer and higher the truth, the more complete 
| will be the sanctification. 
In the behalf of such then, we may urge our! 


principle, ‘ that we must help even those who} 


will not help themselves.’ 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


Having taken my place in the train of Low- 


ell cars, in Boston on Saturday at 11 o'clock, ' 


in a space of time, less than four hours, that Is, } 


at quarter before three, 1 found myself in Con- | 


corp, the capital of New Hampshire. It seem- 
ed like The of 


place is commanding and eminently pleasant.— 


enchantinent. situation this 
The railroad has given to its business and 
growth, a new impetus; notless than fifty build- 
ings, it is said, having gone up the present sea- 
son. The State House or Capitol, is a sightly 
edifice, appropriately built of granite, with two 
wings and adome. The building occupies @ 
square, having one front on the main street, and 
the other on a street running parallel with it. 
Nearly opposite, on this parallel street, is the 
Unitarian Chureh. It is a fine building, of good) 
‘size and proportion, having a pediment in front’ 
supported by four columns, 
with a Cupola. It 
in front, ornamented with forest trees, which, 


when sufficiently grown, will afford a pleasant 


shade and promenade. Rev. Moses G. Thomast 
is the Pastor of this Church ; and although there 
are twelve other Churches or Societies in thjs 
place, a number of which have been recent)y 
furmed, it remains, with its talented and devoted 
minister, strong, if not on the increase. 

On Saturday evening, there was, as usual, a 
The 


His sermon 


lecture in the Vestry. service Was con- 


ducted by the Pastor. was from 


John 14—9 
sufficeth us.’ 
of his Father. 
in manner, and serious and practical in matter, 


‘Lord, shew us the Father and ‘it 
Subject—Jesus the moral Image 


It was extempore and earnust 


On the following morning we repaired to the 
Vestry at half-past eight o'clock, to visit the 
Rev. Mr. 
as Superintendent, was present, before a pupil 


The school 


Sunday School. Thomas, who acts 


or teacher had arrived. nurmbers 


about one hundred. Fighty is the average at; 
It appeared to 

’ 
Iq 


is usually brought to a close with a general Jesq 


tendanee, with fifteen teachers. 


good advantage both in order and interest 


son from the Pastor, but whieh on this occasion, 
by request, was given by the stranger present, 

‘his day, being the Anniversary of the Sunday 
School, the services of the Church were devoted 
to this object. ‘The devotional services in the 
forenoon were conducted by the Pastor, and a 
Discourse to Parents was delivered by the Agent 
of the Sunday School Society. In the after- 


noon the children and teachers were assembled, 


as a school, in the body of the Church. After 
some sweet, soothing, and excellent music 
from the choir, which characterised the 


day, and a prayer by Rev. Mr. Thomas, ex- 
tracts were read by him, from the reports of the 


teachers, which were of an exceedingly truthful 





| 


aud surmounted! 


has an extended enclosure! 


and interesting character, and closed with re- 


marks of his own. 
cupied the us@al time in addressing the children 
and teachers. In the evening there was a third 
service ; when the Pastor of the Society preach- 


led. His text was from John xiv, 15, 16, and 


26 ¥. Subject—The Comforter, or the Power 


Faith. ‘The 
highly devotional, spiritual and elevating. 


service was 
No 


one could have been present, and not have felt, 


of Christian whole 


that this pastor was laboring in this vineyard of 
‘the Lord with great devoteduess, having four 
| services every week, the charge of the Sunday 
School, beside the many and various parochial 


/necessary assistance. But itis not without suc- 
‘cess or the highest reward. Between forty and 
| fifty have been added to his Church during the 
| past season. L. 


CHESHIRE PASTORAL ASSOCIATION. 
This Ministerial Association is in the State of 
‘New Hampshire, and embraces the Unitarian 


‘churches in the towns of Charlestown, Dublin, 
| Fitzwilliam, Keene, Peterboro’, Walpole and 
| Wilton. Its Semi-Annual Meetings are devoted 
‘in part to the interest of Sunday Schools and 


| the religious culture of the young. Its last 


| that town. 


in the afternoon, to attend to the public services 


| 


+! present, and these with their parents and the 

‘citizens generally, in some good measure, filled | 
‘the large and venerable edifice of the First Con- 
-gregational Unitarian Church. The services | 


| were commenced with an Anthem, sung by the 
‘united choir of the three Churches in town, 
>| (Baptist, Orthodox and Unitarian,) in good taste 


and have forgotten that there is a Holy Spirit and with excellent effect. A prayer was then 
and a Savior; are they not objects of pity, must | 


offered by Rev. Mr. Livermore of Keene. A 
Report followed from Rev. Mr. Cutler of Peter- 
boro’, on the subject of their Sunday Schools. 

This was a full and able document, of which 
we must give a brief abstract. It contained an- 
swers to fourteen questions, which had been 
sent to the several Sunday Schools connected 





After which, the Agent oc- | 


| 


| 


Py 


duties, with few exchanges, and without othe: } 


| 
' 


Semi-Annual Meeting was held at Wilton on | 
| Tuesday, Oct. 31. Its members assembled at | 
10 o'clock, A. M., at the house of Rev. William 
A. Whitwell, Pastor of the Unitarian Church in | 


After attending to the usual business | 
of the Association, they proceeded at 2 o'clock | 


| ° = r : | 
‘assigned for the occasion. ‘The children of the | 
| several Sunday Schools had been invited to be | 


and to assume that of the Worcester West As- 
sociation, and indeed considered themselves as 
a new organized body ; and this must have been, 
as nearly as I can recollect, (for I have not dates 


with the Association, and covered the whole 
ground occupied by this Institution. In answer 
to the first question, we have the following in- 
teresting statistics. 


Pupils. Teachers. Vols. by me now,) between the years 1825 and 1830, 
Charlestown 99 15 380 and perhaps near to the latter period. 
Dublin, =| 139 28 1540 aie ngage 
Fitzwilliam, 59 10 500 : A MEMB OF THE 8. S. ASSOCIATION. 
Keene, 122 25 590 Nov. 6, 1843. 
Peterboro’, 180 32 450 : ee 
Walpole, 80 18 500 
Wilton, 120 13 450 : For the Register. 

799 139 4410 SKETCHES OF THE CHURCH HISTORY OF 


NEW ENGLAND. NO. IV. 
PARTIAL ACCEPTANCE OF PLATFORM. 


These numbers give an increase of 74 pupils 
and 5 teachers over the last Report, which in- 
crease is attributed mainly to the establishment 
of Adult Classes, which the second answer says, 
are now ‘in most of the schools * and are highly 
commended to imitation and favor. In answer 
to the third, it would appear, that there are few 
if any children in these several parishes, but 





The Platform being prepared, was presented | 
to the General Court for examination and accep- | 


| 
Liberty was extended to ministers and 
others, to offer their objections. Some were of- | 





tance, 


fered; not sufficient, however, to create very 
| Serious difficulty. It was objected that the Plat- | 
what are now connected with their respective | for did not recognize ‘ the right of the minister | 
Schools. In answer to the fourth, it is stated, | of one Church to administer the ordinances of | 
that the ‘ difficulty of retaining the older scholars | the Gospel to another.’ But the strongest ob- | 
is generally diminishing.’ ‘An obvious remedy | 
is to invite the congregations generally, to take | 
part in the exercises. 1 have known this plan | 
to be adopted by other denominations, and we | 
see no reason why it may not be by our own.’ 
In answer to the fifth, as to the order of the ex- 
ercises, it was found they were substantially the 
Boylston Chapel Service Book is 

‘ The best method,’ says the Re- 





jection was, not against a fault of ‘ omission’ | 
but one of ‘ commission,’—the article which es- | 
|tablishes an order of ‘ruling Elders’ distinct | 
| from the pastoral office. The defence of this ar- 
|tiele cost the supporters of it much ingenious | 
and hair-splitting argumentation. And the fact | 
has been, as we all know, that these objections | 
have become the rule of Churches in opposition 
to the doetrine of the Svnod. 


These and 


same in all. 
used in most. 


‘is fi » Superintende select subjects mee 
port, ‘ is for the Superintendent to y ether Miiatend, tank tibin 


brought forward in writing, were handed over 
to Mr. Richard Mather, the- drafts-man of the | 
Platform, who wrote an answer and a defence. | 


to be meditated upon during the week, and then 


propose questions to be answered simultaneously 
by the whole School, thus drawing out the tho’ts 
of the pupils.’ In answer to the ninth, in re- 
gard to the management of ‘Teacher's Meetings, | 
the method adopted by the School at Keene is 


This paper having been read before the General | 
Court, the adoption of the Platform was carried 


' 

P by a strong vote, but. not unanimously. ‘It ob- | 
recommended ; * an explanation is first given by |”. , Z 
: < ; tained,’ says Cotton Mather, ‘a more abundant | 

the Pastor, of the lesson for the next Sabbath ; al 
recommendation unto, and among, this people | 
and hints suggested, to make them practical and 


: of God. The Churches have cheerfully em-! 

effective ; afterwhich, @ paper is read by a teach- ; ; ag i 

braced it, and been prospered in it, to this very | 

er, gentleman, or lady, appointed ata previous dat 9 J 
: ay. 


meeting, conssting of matter mostly original, : . r b 
<a > : oo But notwithstanding this magnificent eulogium | 
with an occasional selection, and called ‘ The ; 
Teachers’ Journal.’ 


an hour in reading, and is subject to ertucism 


es _|of Dr. Mather, several parts of the Platform; 
Phis oceupies about half 3 
Some of 


The General Court | 


never obtained general acceptance. 
T them soon became wbsolete. 
: emark as the reader proceeds.’ he an- , 
snd remark . I did not take it upon themselves fu enjoin, but! 


. 1 slates *h Member- . ‘ ; 
swer to the fwel/th, relates to Church Member only to recommend, it to the Churches. It was | 
J ; 


ship, : s Importance asa qualification for the ; : 
ship, and its impor 1 never received as an authoritative formulary.— | 


office of ‘Teacher. In Charlestown, 8 out of 15 


Each Church made what use of it they thought 
are Church members; in Dublin, 18 out of 28; : ‘ 
out of 10; in Keene, 15 out of 
in Wilton, 12 
out of 13—mak ng a total of 81, or two thirds of 
The Report 


says, ‘ We woull not attach too great importance 


{ 
proper. Some Churches never received it at all. } 


The Brattle Street Church, Boston, erected at! 


r 


in Fuawilliam, 5 


in Peterbow', 23 out of 32; 


=~ 5 


‘ a 
the end of the seventeenth century, placed itself, 


from the beginning, on a different foundation.—} 


1 > WwW ho! > puinber of Teachers. oe . 
he ' On this account, Mr. Historian Hubbard, in his 


: . prejudice for the Platform, called it, ‘ a brat.’ 
to the mere circumstance of an outward protes- on R | 
sii Phis Church, however, has never fallen behind 

sion of religion, tet, we believe thatin the words : . ‘ 
: . 5 its sister Churches, of both town and country, in 
of a correspondeat, ‘ vital piety’ is a necessary 5 
, ’ respectability and influence. 


A Aa 


qualification for a good Sunday School Teacher. bd : ce ’ 
ens - s Ihe design of the Cambridge Synod and Plat- | 
ln order to teach with good success, he must feel: . x d ‘ : 
form, on the part of the Magistrates—the Gov- | 


that religion is ‘the one thing needful.’ In an- 


—_ 


i of _ernor and Assistants, who possessed all the ex- 

swer to the other questions, they all speak of an ‘ 
q , , I ecutive.and judiciary, together with one half, of 

‘increase of interest,’ and that to make the Sun-' )), | -« : ; 

; the legislative power of the government, and/ 

day School more effective, it needs only that pa- .) 

} sain. who, though annually elected, were generally | 

rents, teachers and pupils, should feel its worth, . | 
the same twelve or fifteen men—was, probably, 

ae | 


to make the 
_not realized. 


and with heart and hands, unite on edt 
' They designed an ecclesiastical: 

most of it. 
establishment. But the Democratic tendencies, 

both among ministers and people, withstood the | 


attempt and eventually put itdown. The Plat- | 


After the reading of the Report, the assembled 
Schools and parents were addressed by the Agent 


of the Sunday School Societies, invited to be 


munion of saints.’ 


present for the purpose. At the close, aftera 


form itself is more Congregational than might 


have been expected in a community where Hook- 





short interval, Addresses were made by Rev. 
Abiel Abbot, D. D., of Peterboro’, and by 
Rev. Keene. 
listened to with profound attention, falling as 


er, Stone, Cotton, Noyes and Parker—men of? 


such strongly ecclesiastico-aristocratical views— | 


Mr. Livermore of These were 


were so much looked up to, and respected.—, 


’ Ihe Eldership is not perhaps unreasonably el-4 
they did, from the lips of the venerable in age, ‘ = | 
: : 2, evated above the Brotherhood. Ordaining Coun- 
and the young ayed in wisdom, and both natives . ' 
tees, ceils are not prescribed, and although it pre-4 
of the place. An Anthem was sung, and a Ben- ith ane ;' 
-| parec re Way for them, yet when -¥ came, ! 

ediction pronounced by Rev. Mr. Leonard of I - » yet o ey ame, 


Dublin. 


Wilton is, comparatively, a small village, 


their prerogative was subject to such checks and 4 
And if) 


the Magistrates had the will—as probably they | 


balances, as not to be very dangerous. 


quietly embosomed among the hills of Peterboro’, 
Temple and other surrounding eminences, hav-' had—to enjoin imperatively upon the Churches 
ing a population of only 1100, yet a place which : ae i 
han shores Deon dintinnciseed bes tan foun ad bring the House of Deputies into their views.|! 


ucation and the Church. It has sent out dwenty- 


nine graduates, twelve of whom have studied | people. 
Divinity, and engaged in the ministry of the | 
labored in this Synod. It was, however, more 


Gos el, 
| seriously done in the Synod of 1662. 


Itis the native place, or the early home 
And again 
, A; : in that of 1650. 2 atte y 
the Barrett's, the Greele s, and others, distin- ‘ “ Bat in both, the age paone al 
Uhe design was again revived in 1706, | 


| failure. 
and a constitution drafted and published. 


of the Abbot's, the Livermore's, the Peabody's, 


guished in the ministry as teachers, or in some | 


It has a Min- It was | 


of the other liberal professions. 

° | re-published in 1815, and the Jast strenuous ef- | 
| fort, on the part of many, in their alarm at Uni- | 
| tarianism, was made to get the thing up and put | 


| . 
200 volumes, presented mostly by Samuel and | But the democratic tendency 


jtriumphed. And it is now too late in the day 
/either to expect, or to fear, its establishment. 

i 

a‘new house for one of which, was dedicated on But why did not the Synod of 1649 produce a 
| confession of Faith? 


isterial Library of 600 volumes, presented in 
1824, by Rev. Dr. Abbot, to the First Congre- 
gational Society. 


lt has a Chureh Library of 


it into operation. 


Augustus Greele, besides its Sunday School 
Library ¢f 450 volumes. It has 10 PublicSchools, 


Perhaps it had not time to 


Wednesday last; address by Rev. Mr. Liver- | 
| prepare one ; or it might have been apprehensive 


more of Keene. It has a Lyceum which was 
opened for the season, on Tuesday evening ; In- Of the great difficulty of furnishing one which | 
troductory by Rev. Mr. Leonard of Dublin, on 
The 
people are hospitable and intelligent ; and char- 
acterised by simplicity of habits, purity and up- 
rightness of conduct. 


_would meet a general and good acceptance. — 
the Importance of a Definite Plan in Life. | The defect is, in some sort, supplied by the rec- | 
; ommendation of the Westminster confession.— | 
| But the Platform was imperfect without one of | 
\itsown. The Synod of 1662 was too much en- 
| grossed with the project of the ‘ Half-way-Cov- 
versal interest to them, and must leave a deep | enant,’ to allow much attention to any other sub- 
impression on their minds as to their responsible- j ject. But what the previous Synods had omit- | 
ness to the future. p. |ted, was abundantly supplied by that of 1680. 
| This is called ‘ the reforming Synod.’ Its de-| 
For the Register. | sign was to effect a revival of true, practical 

WORCESTER S. S. ASSOCIATION. | Puritanism, which had now become obscured and 
Messas. Epitons,—I agree with P. in his | decayed. Asa facility to the accomplishment 
; of | of this desired and difficult work, the Synod of 


The occasion of which 


we have now given an account, was one of uni- 





account, given in the last No. of your paper ; é 
this year ushered forth a very full, learned, and 


the semi-annual meeting of the Sunday School 
elaborate Symbol of the Faith of the Protestant 


Association, within the limits of the Worcester 
West Ministerial Association, that it was truly 
an interesting and soul-stirring occasion ; yet to 


Reformation. It is not, however, original, but 
with only slight, if any, alterations, a mere copy 
of ‘The Savoy Confession,’ and is one of the 


most perfect of its kind. 


the names of the speakers in that meeting should 
have been added that of Mr. Alden, former edi- 
tor of the Barre Gazette who on seconding the 
motion for a vote of thanks to the religious So- 


The Churches, how- 
ever, were not obliged to adopt this Confession. | 
Each had its own Symbol, and knew little of | 
another which took precedence of it. When 
candidates for the ministry were examined and 
licensed to preach, and when they were ordained 
pastors of Churches, no subscription was re- 
quired. ‘The Synodical Confession was seldom, 
if ever, thought of, or its obligation recognized. | 
It had- been as inconsistent with pure Congre- 
gationalism as with pure religious hberty. ‘The 
Church which acknowledges a power above it 
an earth, is not truly Congregational. ‘The prev- 
alent Church polity in New England, for 150 
years was a modification of different principles ; 
a mingled web, whose colors were never per- 
fectly fixed. It hada slight Episcopal, and a 
strong Presbyterian, element, Its ‘ grain,’ how- 
ever, was Congregationalism, with which it com- 
menced, and to which, it is now again coming 
backward, has indeed almost arrived. It will 
then do homage to no Confessien of Faith; to 
no Platform, except the New Testament. 

One of the most important principles in Con- 
gregationalism, is that of fellowship; ‘ the com- 





ciety, at whose invitation that meeting was held 
in Hubbardston, for their hospitalities, shown 
on the occasion, took the opportunity to offer 
some very pertinent and judicious remarks.— 
And I think there must be an error, not very 
material however, in that account, with respect 
so the origin and commencement of the Ministe- 
rial Association referred to. Atthe date men- 
tioned, 1805, there was in this Vicinity an Asso- 
ciation called the Westminster Association, as I 
always supposed from the circumstance that its 
oldest member and moderator was then the Pas- 
tor of the Church in the town of that name.— 
That body was composed of both Orthodox and 
Liberal ministers, and continued to exist, as 
such, until some few years after the year 1820, 
when the Orthodox and minor part became se- 
ceders. Subsequently to their secession, the 
remaining numbers, being joined by the Pastors 
of the Churches in Barre and Hardwick, and by 
the Rev. Dr. Noyes, then the Pastor of a 
Chureh in Brookfield, agreed to drop their name, 








the adoptivn of the Platform, they could not? 


The iron-yoke was not fixed on the necks of the } 
Mr. Hooker's plan of the consecration + 
_of Churches does not appear to have been much + 


An independent Church may 
not isolate itself, and practice upon the ground 
of non-intercourse. By means of fellowship, a 
kind of community is constituted. When the 
pastor of one Charch is admitted to officiate oc- 
casionally, as pastor to other churches, and the 
members of one Church, to enjoy the privilege 
of communion in other Churches, the principle, 
manifestly, becomes one of great breadth and 
importance. And, in some modification, we 
must have this principle df fellowship. It is, 
however, a principle, which, like all other good 
things is liable to be abused. It may be per- 
verted into an urgan of usurpation and tyranny. 
When a man is unfellowshipped on account of 
some article of belief, or some item of practice, 
that happens not to accord with what is accounted 
orthodoxy, he becomes the victim of wrongful | 
Thus may the | 








intolerance and persecution. 
power, created by ‘ the communion of saints,’ 
be employed to the suppression of evangelical 
charity. Itshould be exercised with the utmost 
discretion and enlightened liberality. No Church 
may feel itself pledged to sustain and sanction 
all the doings of another Church, but reserve to | 
itself its independent prerogative, in all cases, to 


deliberate and to act, on its own judgment.— | 
There is now, by the orthodox Churches in New 
England, an immense power made to bear upon 
our Christian community. By this means the | 
exclusive principle is put into effective and rigid 
operation. There are many, however, who 
doubt the justice and Christian spirit of this thing. | 
Ought not this iron-chain, this heavy yoke, to be 
broken ¢ 

Synods and Councils make a figure both in 
the earlier, and later, periods of Christian his- 
tory. There have been four public Synods in | 
Massachusetts. All these occurred within the 
They were no other than Ee- 
clesiastical Couneils, convoked by the authority 
of government, a description of State Machin- 
ery. 


first fifty years. 


And though their acts were not properly | 
authoritative, yet after having received the sanc- | 
tion of government, they commanded great at- | 
tention and respect. | 
It has been a question, whether councils have 
been for good or for evil. An ancient author, 
Gregory Nazianzen, said, ‘] am always afraid 
of them, and doubt if they ever did good, while 
Iam certain that they have often done evil.’— 
The late Dr. Osgood of Medford, expressed his 
conviction, ‘ that councils have done much evil ; 
they have attempted to do what could not be! 
done ; and what ought not to be done if it could. 
They have attempted to regulate men’s faith, 
and to bind their consciences. And their at- 
tempts to compose and to pacificate, have ren- | 


dered dissention and war more fierce and exten- | 


sive.’ When the object of councils has been to | 
| Where higher aims the higher powers employ 
cullect and embody public sentiment on new and | , 6 pet openeney, 


important subjects, and they have confined them- | 
selves to their proper work, some good has, | 
Those which | 


doubtless, been accomplished. 
have been holden in Massachusetts, especially 
the first two, probably, were not useless. 

The first Synod, in 1637, designed to quiet 
the violent agitation got up by the preaching and 
prophecying of Mr. Cotton and Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, did have the effect to Jull the storm, though 
not tu terminate the dissensions and put an end to 
the dispute. The General Court followed up the 
doings of the Synod by means which partook of 
a wrong spirit and of an unchristian character. 
The second Synod, 1647, which produced the 
Platform, accomplished, probably, a needful 
The third Synod, 1662, rec- 
the profession and practice of the 
‘ half way covenant.’ 


and good work. 
ommended 


It was adapted to relieve 


the severity of rigid puritanic discipline, which, 
probably, could not have otherwise been main- | 


tained as a State-establishment. The last 
Synod, 1679 and 1680, called the ‘ Reforming 
Synod,’ designed to revive the ‘ first love’ of the 
New England Churches, and which. produced 
the ‘ Confession of Faith,’ was doubtless com- 
posed of honest and worthy men and put forth a 
strenuous effort to accomplish the desired work. 
But though their labors were zealously backed 
by the acts and counsels of the General Court, 
they could not make a deep impression, but were 
‘like waters spilt on the ground.” The sun 
and the moon would not stand still at their bid- 
ding. ‘The heavens and earth moved not, at 


least not deeply. A proclamation was issued 


by the Government, acknowledging the need of 
a speedy and thorough reformation and earnest- 
ly enjoining that the laws of the colony against 
vices, especially those prohibiting under pains 
and penalties, * profane swearing, lying, unlaw- 
ful gaming, idleness, Sabbath-breaking, drunk- 
enness, cursing and blasphemy. be now vigor- 
ously and faithfully put to execution.’ 

The last attempt for a Synod in Massachusetts 
was made by the Convention of ministefs at 
Boston, 1726. ‘Phe Governor, Hon. Jeremiah 
Dummer concurred and the measure was about 
being carried into effect. In this crisis, his Ex- | 
cellency received, from the ministry in England, | 
a reprimand for his neglect to seek instructions | 
from the crown, in a case so uncommon and | 
delicate, together with an injunction to arrest 
proceedings forthwith. The design of the con- 
templated Synod was to combine and concentrate 
the influences of Congregationalism against 
Episcopacy which was now taking up fresh and 
large recruits of the malcontents and others both 
The Epis- 
copal party having the discernment to forestall 
the blow aimed at them, applied to the Bishop 
of London, through whom the British ministry 
being solicited, interfered, and the projected 
Synod never came into existence. Ss. F. 


in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 





For the Register. 


INSTALLATION AT NASHVILLE, N. HL. 

Rev. A. C. L. Arnold was installed at Nash- 
ville, on Wednesday, Oct. 25. 

Dr. Brazer preached an able and striking dis- 
course on the prevalent passion for new things, 
especially in regard to religion. The Installa- 
tion prayet was offered by Rev. Mr, Peabody 
of Portsmouth. The Charge was given by Rev. 
Mr. Miles of Lowell, and the Address to the 
people, by Mr. Osgood, the former Pastor. 

After the public services, the members of the 
Council with the ladies and gentlemen of the So- 
ciety partook of a bountiful repast at the Tem- 
perance Hotel. Addresses were made by Rey. 
Messrs. Osgood, Arnold, Peabody, Miles, Thom- 
as, Pratt, and by Hon. Messrs. Abbott and 
Atherton. 

Rev. Mr. Pratt, the Baptist clergyman, by 
his presence and remarks, gave evidence of that 
liberal spirit, which is leading not a few of our 


Orthodox brethren to extend to us the hand of 


Christian charity, whilst they retain firmly the 
right, which they concede to others, of adhering 
to their own opinions of Christian doctrine. He 








—_ 


agreed with Dr. Brazer’s sermon. The ofta- 
sion was in all respects most happy and encour- 
aging. 

Your readers may perhaps need to be told 
that the present town of Nashville is part of the 
old town of Nashua. On account of a differénce 
growing out of discussions regarding thfBea. 
tion of a town-house, the division took place 
and the beautiful church formerly spoken of " 
in Nashua, is thus transferred, without change 
of place, to Nashville. 

The Society promises wel] at present. The 
division of the town has been the only source of 
trouble, since the former pastor removed ty 
Providence. It is seldom that we find the dif- 
ferent members of a religious Society so frater- 
nal as this people. 

Mr. Arnold has an o 


pportunity, by fidelity, 
perseverance : 


and discretion, to make himself 
useful to his people and help on the cause of 
Christ. 

May past experience and present encourage- 


ments combine to give him success. ** 








To rue Evrrors or rue Recister :—On the 
28th September, the mortal remains of H. F.H. 
were committed to the tomb, at the Worcester 
Cemetry with the funeral rite of the Episcopal 
Church ; in communion with which She died on 
the 26th. During that part of the service, 
which was perforined at the place of interment, 
(the receiving tomb beneath a natural grove of 
pines,) the coffin was borne on the arms of six 
young gentlemen who were among the number 
of her intimate associates. Soon afterwards the 
following lines appeared in the National gis, 
without introduction or (excepting the *) any 
designation : the internal evidence seems, how- 
ever, conclusive that they were inspired by the 
circumstance above stated. Many friends of 
the deceased will undoubtedly be gratified by 
the opportunity of reading this simple and touch- 
ing tribute in your pages. 

‘Oh had’st thou not a pleasant home on earth, 

That, in the morning freshness of thy years, 

Thus to the grave that thou should’st hasten forth, 


Leaving our hearts in gricf, our eyes in tears? 


‘Were there not friends who loved thy very name? 
Sisters and brothers cherish’d in thy sight? 
And parents—had not even they a claim 


To bid thee yet awhile delay thy flight? 


*Had’st thou not poetry, had’st thou not flowers, 
And the sweet voice of song to charm thine ear? 
Were there no memories of hallowed hours, 


No loves, no hopes that might detain thee here? 


‘Or had these very things, which make our joy, 


Waken’d dim longings for that better land, 


And broader sympathies the heart demand? 


‘Or had’st thou calls of angels in the air, 
In winning accents, asking thee to die? 
‘ nee ; 

| Waiting, so soon thy virgin soul to bear 


Into the peaceful realms beyond the sky? 


' 
‘When on our youthful arms thy weight was laid 


The thoughts that stirred within us who shall tell? 


We left thee there beneath the deep pine shade, 


And, tarning homeward, breathed a last farewell. 


‘Oh! could’st thou but be with us here once more, 
| W ith thy meek heart,kind words and earnest glance, 
| Joining us still, as thou wert wont before 


In all our joy—our prayer, our song, our dance! 


‘Yet no! we cannot wish thee back again 
From thy bright home, to earth and its sad woes; 


To nights of sleeplessness and days of pain— 


Oh no! sleep on, sleep on in thine unmoved repose. 


o 


| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

| The Monthly Miscellany of Religion and Letters. Vol. 
1X. No. 5, for Nuvember. Boston: Crosby & Co. 

| We always expect in this Monthly an agreea- 

ble and instructive variety of articles al] bearing 

We 


know that more editorial Jabor is spent upon it 


/upon the highest interests of religion. 
than upon some periodicals of twice its size. 
Such articles as that in the present number on 
‘the Council of Trent, written in a plain manner 
‘are very much needed by many readers who are 
‘anxious, but not able to inform themselves about 
these imporant eras and measures in ecclesiast- 
cal history. In looking over the back volumes 
of the Miscellany very many such articles will 
be found and they give a permanent value toa 
work, which is made sufficiently attractive each 
month by the freshness of its intelligence. ‘The 
Miscellany, for the last two years, might almost 
be called an obituary record, so many of our 
clergymen have been taken from us, that almost 
‘every month we have been called to peruse a 
notice of their lives and labors. ‘The late Henry 
Ware is thus commemorated in the number be- 


fore us. 

The American Almanac and Repository of Useful 
Knowledge, fur the year 1844. Boston: D. H. 
Williams, l2me. pp. 342. 


| This is the fifteenth volume of the series of 


| publications bearing the name of the American 
| Almanac, and containing now very much of the 
| statistical information which constitutes the value 
of an annual Register. It is a book which many 
persons would hesitate to purchase, from the 
\idea that as far as it was anything more than an 
| Almanac, they would have no use for it, yet in 
|the course of the year they would find them- 
'selves casting about for the information whichis 
‘brought together only in this volume. An ex- 
cellent map of the United States is given 1 
show the passage of the Eelipse of Dec. "; 
1844. Professor Peirce has charge of the a 
tronomical department, Mr. Charles Bowen 35 
the Editor. The members of the Executive, 
and Legislative and Judicial bodies of the State 
and General Governments, our Foreign Rela- 
tions and Agents, Commercial Statistics, Ofl- 
cers of the Army and Navy, Collectors and 
Postmasters, the Reigning Sovereigns of Europe, 
the Government of Great Britain, with a Foreign 
and Domestic Obituary of the last year, ar 
the principal leading contents of the volume. 
The work is most ably sustained and well pat 
ronised. It should be found at least in every 
public office throughout the country, and persons 
who intend to travel abroad should never be 
without it, 


An AMERICAN TRACT FOR THE Times, being 
humble but earnest plea in behalf of Common Sens?» 
by a former member of the University of Cambaidge- 
Boston: Wm. D. Ticknor & Co., 1843. 


The announcement that this tract is written by 
a ‘former member of the Univeristy of Ca™ 
bridge,’ does not afford much clue to its author- 
ship. The general proposition from which the 
writer sfarts in his brief essay is thus put forth 
in the first paragraph. 


‘Every person of an observing and reflecting 
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turn will agree with me, that plain common sense | 
going out of fashion, and that there is fast 
coming into vogue a sort of transcendental sense, | 
which leads men to despise ‘the track to knowl- | 
edge, wealth, or honor, which their fathers trav- | 
elled, and to set at nought universal experience | 
1 their endeavors to know all there is to be 
known, to get all there is to be gotten, either of 
riches or reputation, without severe mental dis- 
cipline, and without honest, cautious, straight- 
forward effort.’ 


is 


Ile dates Transcendentalism further back in the 


’ . ve ” rigin 
world’s history and gives it an earlier ong 


s appears 
than anv writer we have met with, a8 4PI 
in the following paragraph. 
1S . | training now in 
‘To the system of mental ! = 6 
must be attributed, ina great measure, 
that contemptible worshipping of the German 
ind which is se fashionable now-a-days. It 
a th : w has prepared so good a soil tor that 
18 ns whic ‘ i . 
‘ ) disjointed, heathenish system, known 
hy the name of Transcendentalism. 


vogue 


awk ware 


comme! ly 
A friend of mine, who, though loving many | 
things in German literature, exercises discrimi- | 


nation in Ins attachment, once told me, that 
Transcendentalism was nothing but the ghost of | 
Plato, walking about in moonlight. As to the | 
ghost and the moonshine, I agree with him per- | 
feetly; but I believe that its origin dates far- 
ther back than Plato. It is the oldest system of | 
so called philosophy which the world knows. | 
It was first preached in the garden of Eden.— | 
Satan, who, in the form of a Serpent, beguiled | 
habitants of that holy place by assuring | 

n, that although they should eat of the for- 

n tree, and thus disobey the express injunc- | 

of the Creator, they should not die, but be- 

as gods, knowing good and evil, was the | 

st and the most sensible Transcendentalist, of 
there isany record. What he said to 
first parents is essentially the same with 


whom 


what is proclaimed, though not so forcibly, by 
The doctrine is now 
is the great 

uth, and itis more than hinted, 
lu foolishly to believe what we cannot 
fully comprehend. We are invited to approach 
the tree ot knowledge of good and evil, and to 
nothing doubting that we 
from it, that we 
all mysteries, 
by involving them in great- 


many at the present day. 


promulg uted, that human 


standard of tr 


reason 


that we 


partake of its fruit, 
much sustenance 
enabled to 


ough, it may be, 


li derive 


snail thus be solve 


and that we shall be as gods, in onr own 
evesatieast. Any one may lecomea true Christ, 
ys the modern ‘Transeendentalist. Ye shai! be 
s sods was the language of the old one. The 
wledge of which Satan spoke was essential- 
same With whatis called in these days 

Ra alism.* 
4 . some things connected with Tran- 


scendentalism, which are unquestionably true; 


t when it despotls Revelation of all that makes 


ta revelation, when it asserts that all the in- 
spiration that can be conceived of is natural to 
ived human nature: when it holds forth 


In the 


connects It- 


inpious declaration, that all men are 
est sense Sons of God, when it 
with all is radical and destructive tn 
the pretence of looking at ev- 
ig in a rational manner, ad the most 
} and the fantastical 
hneaments of the Faruer 

in part, into an 


h- 
that 


, } 
ory, and under 
‘ 
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easonadie ¢ most 


s,0gTHaS 
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sl€S, thougn tr 
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insfurmed, 





\ Ligt 
Ife then closes his tract, and we can not but 
r 1 him in the hope he expresses. 

Thus do I close this tr Lh h I ear 
hardly hope that anything here said will have 
great weight, I should vet be right glad that it 
had any, the least influence, in persuading a 
5 e person to look with a more discriminating 
‘ 1 the hterature of the present day, with 

; \ 
iy novels and countless magazines. 
' eek instruction and enjoyment in the 
os of those r-minds that have adorn- 
¢ ri la ge,in the monuments of 
(Sreciar . > rey ~ —- ar - nia lle 
; ian and Roman geni iS, ind especially in 
< of inspiration which in its simple maj- 
has, for agea, putto shame the sneers of 
rofane and the doubts of the pedantic.’ 


mon, death of the Rev. Henry 

Ware, Jr., D. D ved in Bulfinch street 

( re Oet 1, 1843. By Fre {ef ick T. Gray. 
, 


of that Church. Boston: @943. 


casioned by the 


pre ut 


This Sermon has been our talff€ two or three 
fe 


ks, overlooked amid other matters. We 


isk pardon of the author for neglecting to notice 
it. Itis the breathings of a fervent spirit full of 
a ‘ 


. nate reverence ¢ 
alte onate reverence 


wards the person it com- 
memorat 


es, and of just conceptions of his char- 
Dr. Ware’s faith as 


the source of his power as a preacher anda 


Mr. Gray thus describes 


man 
‘ But it was Dr. Ware's faith, united to great 
simplicity and earnestness often, that gave him 
such power as a preacher. To strangers, his 
quiet manner seemed at first far from being at- 
but as they listened, his earnestness 


tractive, bt 
upon their attention. Soon his faith 


gained 
beamed forth so living and true, that they were 
ready to yield full assent to the great truths he 
uttered, and many were ready to say, as they 
listened, not only almost, but altogether ‘ thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian.’ Dr. Ware's 

th was not a belief in dogmas, or probabili- 
ties, but in facts; net the wild delusions of a 
heated tanev, but rational, sober, solemn con- 

‘tion, which years of profound thought, the 
piain teachings of revelation, confirmed by the 
and tears of his own heart, had 
to him rea/ity. It was the same sentiment 
which inspired aud sustained the patriarchs and 
] rophe ts under dispensation, which 


warmed and elevated the soul of Jesus, his apos- 


instinetive hope 
made 
the old 
tles, the martyrs and saints in all succeeding 
Vine Like them, he was persuaded of the ex- | 
istence of what is spiritual, unseen and future. 
He received, with unplieit confir the 
clarations and promises of God. He had medi- 
tated much upon the sublime truths of revela- 
tion. Its gracious promises cheered and solaced 
him amidst the temptations and sorrows of this 
life; its glorious hopes animated him te more 
intense and unwearied efforts after holiness, and 
the propagation of Christian principles among 
Ile seemed to teel the fall power, and to 
prehend, in all its dimensions, the truth, 
he was immortal; and he preached and 
ike as if he had weighed well those memora- 
ie words of the Savior, ‘ He that liveth and 
veth ia me shall never die.’ They seemed 
have taught him to form some fit estimate of 
he worth of the soul; they explained to him 
’s true nature, his sacred duties, his high 
destioy. And he uttered these truths with a 
Mnity, power, simplicity, and earnestness, 
reached the heart and affected the life. 
preached, you felt that to his mind 
there was nothing strange or extravagant in the 
mn, * What is a man profited, if he should 
world and lose his own soul” 


ence, de- 


me 
bhieat 


When he 


WwW io] . 
W ith a 


surance des 


pain the 


faithful minister, there was an as- 
ply felt that the divine promises will 
and, with this assuranee, he was ready 
to lend his assistance, and go forth and do, and 
encourage others in do ng what they could, to 
advance the kingdom of ¢ rod. and the righteous- 
ness thereof, in the hearts of men. Thus, an 
enlightened faith and benevolent spirit, united 
with calmness, perseverance, and humility, 

marked all his efforts and his life. Thus. con- | 
stantly giving and receiving blessings. he passed 

on through life, loving and beloved, until, at 

last, worn down by unceasing labor and e 


Stand ; 


{ 


roby un xertion 
in the eause of religion, peaceful and serene. | 
with the cheering hope of a blessed immortality, 
resignation gently smoothing the way, he was 
gathered to his fathers, followed by the pravers 
and tears of all who knew this ‘friend of virtue 
and religion, this friend of the best interests of 
man. Yes, as all that was mortal of him was 
laid in its last resting-place, I could not but think 
how many would remember him as their greatest 
earthly benefactor, having been the instrument 
of filling their souls with the glorious light, and 
enabling them to rejoice in the precious hopes 
and promises of the gospel of Christ. Others, 
“so, will remember him as the friend of the 
poor, the patron of neglected merit, the guardian 
ot the widow and orphan, the unwearied and dis- 


‘iterested benefactor of all within the sphere of | 
his influence.’ | 


it brings. 


/in the Oriental steamer. 


THE LATE REV. PROFESSOR WARE, 

In his relations to the University, and as a 
teacher in our school of the Prophets, they who 
were the objects of his instructions, and they 
who were his fellow-laborers in that chosen 
work, the witnesses of his fidelity and zeal, are 
better qualified to bear testimony than am 1; 
The successive generations of those, who were 


‘taught by his meek wisdom, and have gone from 


those hallowed scenes of their preparation with 
the rich blessing of his friendship and prayers, 
will remember gratefully how they have receiv- 
ed, how they did reap of the fruit of his lips, 
and were allured to holiness by the sanetity of 
his life. 

If amidst varied and burdensome duties, in 
part from the habits of his mind, and yet more 
from the pressure,—but too frequent,—of bodily 
infirmity, there was sometimes less exactness or 
fulness in his instructions, than might have been 
sought, there was still that which is better than 
all method or the most exact philosophy,—the 
true spirit of wisdom, the best results of learn- 
ing, even of the wisdom that cometh from above, 
an unaffected piety and hearty charity, a pure 
and holy zeal. Such was the confidence he in- 
spired in the integrity of his heart, in the sin- 
cerity of his friendship, and in the devotedaess 
of his spirit, that, I believe, no student ever de- 
parted from his care, without a sentiment of ven- 
eration and even of filial love. : 

In truth, it was the peculiar felicity of our 
friend adequately to be appreciated only by those, 
whose vocation involves continual public efforts,] 
that if, on any single or peculiar occasion, hd 
might seem to fail, as others fail, of his accus 
tomed excellence, or of the high standard, tha 


‘alone could satisfy himself, he never failed of 


respectful, | had almost said, a reverent atten 
tion, or, of what to his disinterested view wa 
far more to be valued, au useful impression 
Men waited for his words, and knowing the pu 
rity of the spirit that breathed them, they suf: 
fered no one of them to fall to the ground. Th 
gift of his instructions might not at all times be 
alike costly, but it was offered from a holy altar 
and ‘ the altar sanctified the gift.’ 

In intimate connexion with this, let me spea 
of the simplicity of his character, rejecting al 
artifice, impatient of the shghtest affectation o 
pretence, combined with manners plain and unq 
obtrusive ; and by those who knew not the in 
ward warmth of his affections, liable to be mis 
taken for coldness, or for inattention to the cour 
tisies of polished life. He could not be regarde 
as eminently social. Though his affections wer 
kind and he loved his friends, he could live an 
act alone. His chosen employments and satis 
factions were in his study, or within his domes 
tic cirele. But in the singleness of his characte 
and absolute truthfulness, that would never ex 
press more than was felt, was the essential eleq 
ment of his power. 5 

In this, as in some other traits, we recogniz@ 
1 near resemblance between him and our othe 
lamented brother, to whom Dr. Ware was allie 
in Intimate friendship, and whom within so brit 
an interval he followed to the tomb. There wag 
indeed some remarkable correspondence, not les 
in the trials of their lot, than in the graces o 
their character. Who, that knew him, 
fail to recognize in the lamented Greenwood th 
same simplicity and godly sincérity ; the sam 
integrity of heart and conduct ; the same rever 
ence of Ged and the great things of God's law f 
the same love of his calling, and quiet and effi# 
cient devotion to its duties’ And who, too, that 
knew them both, could but lament, that spirits 
touched to such issues were lodged im such fee 
ble frames! Brothers they were in fpith and in 
one hope of their calling. Brothers, ‘also, they 
were in the trial of infirmity. The strength of 
each it pleased God to weaken in his way, 
}, even at a youthful age, buf 
disease, to resign the chargd 
ach was compelled t 
whom they quickly 
and in distant climes, 


couk 


Each was called, 

amidst threatening 
of cherished flock 
seek’. among strangers, 
wher 

God himself made tor them an home, the strengtlt 
that failed them in their native land. ‘To each 
were months and even years of sickness appoint; 


changed to friends, 


ed; and now &t their meridian age. and within 


the interval of ‘a few weeks, 
down together Mm the ‘ caverned earth.’ 
ly were they and pleasant in their lives 
div ide d.” 


do they both he 
* Love 
and id 
death they [Christian Exé4 
amuner. r 


were not 





Messrs. Epitrors.—i observedsin your last 
paper, East Cambridge numbered amoug the 
vacant Parishes. As I have not left the charge 
of that Parish please to rectify your mistake in 
your next. H.sLAmMBerr. 

We should 


water.—Ebs. 


have said East and West Bridge- 


Uc? In reference to the Letterof John Rogers, 
on our first page, we should add, Mr. Stebbins’ 
hint in a Note in his Appendix, that history 
will not vouch for its authenticity or genuine- 


ness. 





Tue Decuine or Lire. There isan even tide 
in human life—a season when the eye becomes 
dim, and the strength decays, and when the 
winter of age begins to shed upen the human 
head its prophetic snows. It is the season of 
life to which autumn is most analogous, and 
which it becomes, and much would it profit you, 
my elder reader, to mark the instruction which 
The spring and summer of our days 
are gone, and with them not only the joys they 
knew, but many of the friends who gave them, 
You have entered upon the autumn of your ber 
ing, and whatever may have been the profusion 
of your spring or the warm temperament of 
your summer, there is yet a season of stillness 
and solitude which the beneficence of Heaven 
affords you, in which you may meditate upon the 
past, and prepare yourself for. the mighty 
change which you may svon undergo. 


Farmer AND Artisr. ‘ Of what use are all 
your studying and your books,’ said an honest 
farmer to an ingenious artist. ‘ They don’t 
make the corn grow, nor produce vegetables for 
market. My Sam does more good with his 
plough in one month, than youecan do with your 
books and papers in one year.’ 

‘What plough does your son use?’ said the 

artist quietly. 
‘Why, he uses -———'s plough to be sure. 
He can do nothing with any other. By using 
this plough, we save half the labor, and raise 
three times as much as we did with the old 
wooden concern.’ 

The artist turned over one of his sheets, and 
showed the farmer the. drawing of his much 
praised plough, saying with a smile, ‘1 am the 
inventor of your favorite plough, and my name 


is : 





The astonished farmer shook the artist hearti- 
ly by the hand, and invited him to cal] at the 
farm-house and make it his home as long as he 
liked. {London paper. 





Sr Dominco. Datesto the Mth are received. 
The country remains very unsettled. The in- 
habitants of Jeremie were fearful of inroads from 
the mountains. So great was their alarm on the 
10th, that men, women and children turned out 
almost en masse and threw up breastworks with 
barrels of sand, &c. Nothing serious however 
had occurred up to the 14th, but the place is un- 
der martial law. 


‘The Phare d’Alexandrie of the 25th Septem- 
ber, states that ‘the American envoy at the court 
of the Celestial Empire, the Hon. Caleb Cush- 
ing, arrived in that city on the 17th September, 
Ile had an audience of 
the Viceroy, and left on the same day for Suez, 
whence he will proceed to Bombay in the moath- 
ly steamer.’ 

Mexico. The intelligence of a difference be- 
tween the representatives of the English gov- 
ernment of Mexico is fully confirmed. It is also 
rumored that an angry correspondence has taken 
place between our minister and the Mexican 
government, on the subject of the annexation of 
Texas to this Union. 





Lenien Coat Trane. The whole quantity of 
coal shipped on the Lehigh canal this season, 
to the 28th of October, was 211,526 tons. Of 
lumber there were also shipped nearly twenty- 


| three millions of feet. 
i 


| 


| Enghsh paper. 
| to give an idea of our language in the days of 





|sat with the other members of the highly re-| 


‘tired, but she, after going to her room, returned 


relaimed, ‘* Oh Isabel! what made you do it?” 








Tue Avosties’ Creepin 1121. The follow- 
ing rare and curious morsel is copied from an 
Among other uses it will serve 


Henry IIL. in the middle of the twelfth century. 

** The apostles’ creed.*’ Published in 1151, by 
order of King Henry II., to be subscribed by 
the Irish. 

‘*T helieve in God Fadiar Almighty Eppiper 
of Heeven and Earth, and in Ihesus Christ his 
oneleihi sun ure Lorved, it ivange thurch the 
Holy Ghost, bore of Mary Maiden, tholde pine 
under Ponce Pilat, piteht on rode Tree, dead 





and is buried,liecth into Hell, the tridda day from 
death arose, steich into Heeven, sit on his Fa-| 
dir right hond God Almighty the quick and the | 
dede. I believe in the Holy Ghost, all holy | 
chirche, mone of alle Hailven, forgivenis of Sine, | 
Fleiss uprising, Liff with-aaten end. Aimen.’’| 
[ Vermont Chronicle. | 


Distressinc Occurrence. Among our 
obituary notices to-day, we record the death of 
Miss Isabel R. Keats. On Saturday night she 





spectable family, of which she wasan ornament, 
until about 10 o'clock, conversing with her ac- 
customed gaiety. At that hour the family re- 


to the parlor to procure something to allay a 
toothache. Shortly afterward a loud report and 
a scream were heard, and the family on rushing 
into the room found her weltering in her blood 
upon the floor, and a gun, which had stood in 
the room, lying near her. ‘The discharge had 
lacerated her breast and neck dreadfully. ‘The 
first impression was that the poor girl had com- 
mitted suicide, and her half-frantic mother ex- 





She replied: ‘* I did not mean to kill myself.” | 
The best medical skill was instantly called in, 
but she died at an early ‘hour in the morning. 
Iler repeated and earnest asseveratians can 
leave no doubt that the fatal occurrence was en- 
tirely accidental. She was a niece of John 
Keats, the young English poet, who was the 
friend and the. peer of Coleridge and Shelley, 
and in her features she was remarkably like him. ! 
She was a girl of genius, and her-heart was the 
home of all the high and pure and beautiful , 
affections. [Louisville Journal, Oct. 30. 


How tue Diamonp cuts Grass. The parts | 
of glass to which the diamond is applied age! 
forced asunder, as by a wedge, to a most minute 
distance, without being removed, so that a ‘su- 
perficial and continuous erack is made from one , 
end of the intended cut tothe other. “After this, i 
any small foree applied to one extremity is suffi- 
cient to extend the crack through the whole sub- 
stance, and acrossthe glass: for, since the strain | 
at each instant in the progress of the erack is! 
confined nearly to a mathematical point at the 
bottom of the fissure, the effort necessary for 
carrying it throughis proportionally small. ‘The 
cut caused by the mere passage of the diamond 
need not penetrate so much as the two hundreth 
part of an inch. Other mineral bodies, gecefit- 
ly ground into ths same form, are also eapable 
of cutting glass; bat they cannot Jong retain, 


; 
j 


that power from want of the requisite hardness. | 

Butrroxs. Some idea ean be formed, says the 
Northampton Courier, of the amount of buttons 
made atJ. & H. Hayden's establishment, for 
Hon. S. Williston of Northampton, from the} 
fact, that a teamster of this town,a few days’ 
since, took three tons of buttons to Hartford for 


ihim, to supply orders; and that he now has or- 


‘Lord Ashborton, and Mr. Pattison. 


| rying their man. 


_ Chinese very favorable to themselves. 


ders for twenty tons more. 


Coventne. A-correspondentof the Londos 
Medical Gazette states, that to cluse the nostrils 
with the thumb and finger during respiration, 
jeaving them free during inhalation, will relieve 
a fit of coughing im a short time. 





Sovrn America. »Valparaiso dates to July 
18th, Lima to the 8th Angust, and Carthagena 


> 17th Septe ave been received. , ds 
to the 17th September have been received CaaS 


Bolivia had threatened Peru with war. In 
Lima a formal declaration was dafly expected. 
The ports of Iquique, Colija and Atica were 
blockaded to prevent the introduction of ammu- 
nition into Bolivia. An American, named Han- 
dy. was at Lima exhibiting wild beasts. 


Upwards of 4000 persons have died in Guay-; 
: 


aquil within a year, of yellow fever. 

Commodore Dallas had arrived at Callao, via 
Panama, and had sailed on board of the U.S. 
ship Erie in search of Commodore Jones, who 
had left some time ago for the Sandwich Islands. 

The governor of Panama is employing the 
soldiers in making a good wagon road across 
the isthmus. 

The U.S. ship Relief was at Callao on the 
llth; officers and crew all well. The Erie, 
with Commodore Dallas, had sailed for the 
Sandwich Islands, 7th August. The U. S. 
schooner Shark had sailed for Valparaiso. 


Minx 1x Excianp. It is stated in the Liver- 
pool Mercury that milk is an article of food al- 
most unknown in England. Often do we hear, 
says the editor of the Mercury, of people being 
reduced to their ‘‘cake and milk,”’ but, unfortu- 
nately, we never see the working classes eleva- 
ted sohigh. Milk is dearer than good ale, with 
all the labor and taxation belonging to it. This 
is one of the scandalous effects of the corn laws 
enéouraging the growth of grain crops instead 
of grass, cows, milk, poultry, andeggs ; indeed, 
poultry, is almost unknown to the middle class- 
es as milk is to the humbler, and from the same 
wicked cause. 


CaNapa. It seems that Montreal is to be the 
seat of government. In the assembly, Nov. 3, 
out of the 42 members for Lower Canada, 37 | 
recorded their votes in favor of Montreal ; and 
out of the 40 members present for Upper Cana- 
da® only 22 voted for Kingston, 18 voting for 
Montreal, making a total of 55 to 22. 

Temperance Meetrincs aT THEQOpEoN. Mr. 
Gough lectured to crowded houses at the Odeon, 
Sunday and Monday evenings. At an early 
hour the house was filled to overflowing. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. — 





| cessity of keeping the peace and being sabservient | 
; to the laws. 


.to the knowledge of those who were proceedings 


| consequences would have been lamentable. 


| accompanied by his private secretary and the Lord 
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of 1732, in little more than a century from that pe- 
ried nearly that number way be seen loading at one 
time. 


ComMerciaL. The revival of trade continues 
the theme of general congratulation ‘The cotton 
market is more active than it has been for yeara.— 
Indeed, during the past week a greater amount of 
cotton has been sold than in any one week since 
1825. The sales amounted to 91,580 bags, of 
which upwards of 40,000 have been taken on spec- 
ulation. Prices have advanced from a farthing to 
three-eights on the previous week’s quotations. On 
most descriptions an improvement of a farthing a 
pound has been realized. The market on Saturday 
closed rather quieter, but without any symptoms of 
going back. 

The cotton market has been seriously affected by 
the news which came to hand by the Caledonia.— 
Last week, as we have stated, the market was un- 
usually active, bat in the beginning of the present 
week it showed symptoms of receding. 


Arrest oF O'CoNNELL AND EIGHT OTH- 
ERs. Mr. O'Connell and his son John were arrest- 
ed on Saturday, Oct. 14, on charges of “conspiracy 
and other misdemeanors,’’ and held to bail. Mr, 
O'Connell entered into recogniaunces, himself in 
£1000 and two sureties in 500 each to answer té 
the charges on the first day of the term. The an- 
nouncement of the fact created very great excite 
ment, and O’Connell immediately issued an addreal 
to the People of Ireland, conjuring them to ubservé 
the strictest and most perfect tranquility, counselling 
them not to break the peace, nor violate the law 
nor be guilty of any tumult or disturbance, and 
promising them, if they would follow his advice 
that the time was not far distant when ‘‘our revere 
Sovereign will open the Irish Parliament on Collegd 
Green.’’ Several other prominent repealers were 
also held to bail, and it appears that the arrests arq 
to have a very wide scope, including several editor: 
of journals, and gentlemen connected with the Reg | 
peal associations. On the 16th, O'Connell attend 
ed the weekly meeting of the Dublin Repeal Associa 
tion, where he was received with immense cheering 
and made some remarks respecting the proceeding 
against him, &c., concluding by proposing an Ad4 
dress to the People to impress upon them the ne4 





‘Tremendous meetings of the Repea 
Associations were the consequence of the arrests 
and resolutions were passed by most of them, undeg 
O’Connell’s advice, not to take violent measures, 
No popular outbreak had therefore ensued. The. 
papers are divided in opinion as to the probable re-’ 
sult of the Government measures. 

Previous to the arrests, the Lord Lieutenant and} 
Council of Ireland had issued a Proclamation for the, 
suppression of the great meeting of Repealers at 
Clontarf. This was intended as the last and grand- 
est demonstration of the people, and was to have} 
been holden on Sunday the 8th. The Government 
proclamation forbidding it was not issued antil late 
on Saturday afiernoon—of course too jate to comes 








thither from a distance—and on this account the 
Government is severely censured as actaully wish 
ing to court a collision with the people. Fortanate4 
ly bloodshed was avoided by O'Connell's measures. 
All the available military force of the conntry wag 
in or near Dublin—the men were provided with 
sixty rounds of cartridge and 24 hours provisions— 
a park of artillery was on the field of Clontarf—and 
ifO’Connell had not by a tmely counter proclamas 
tion, prevented the people from assembling, the 
But so} 
great is his popularity, so boundless his influence, 
that his proclamation was attended to, and the peo- | 
ple dispersed without disturbance, although the road | 
for three or four miles was densely thronged. 
O'Connell is charged with conspiracy for the par-! 
pose of compelling her Majesty, by demonstrations) 
of physical force, to change her measures and thej 
laws of her realm; also with the utterance of sedi 
tious ard inflammatory language, calculated to bring 
into contempt the government and constitution o 
the country, aud produce dissatisfaction in the ar 
my; and further, with raising money to procure 





The immediate cause of the arrest was the an-! 
nuanciation of the great repeal meeting proposed to] 
be held: at Clontarf. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Treland, Lord De Grey,: 


Chancellor of treland, unexpectedly arrived in Dub- 
lin on Friday, Oct. 6. In the course of the same 
day the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Elliot, the Lord 
the Atterney General, and Solicitor 
General, were in consvitation for same hours, and 
early next morning the privy council assembled, anc 
sat in deliberation until half-past one. At half-pas¢ 
three a PROCLAMATION Was issued with the ad- 
vice of her Majesty and Council, forbidding th 
ineeting at Clontarf and forewarning all person4 
whatsoever, not to attend 4t. 

As soon as the issue of this proclamation wad 
known, Mr. O'Connell called a special meeting of 
the Repeal Association; which was namerously at4 
tended. Mr. O'Connell was loudly cheered.” A 
CounTER PROCLAMATION was adopted by thd 
meeting the conclusion of which is:— $ 


‘We, therefore, the committee of the Loyal Na4 
tional Repeal “Association, do most earnestly re 
quest and entreat, that all well-disposed person 
will, immediately on receiving this intimation, re 
pair to their own dwellings, and not place them 
selves in peril of any collision or of receiving un} 
ill treatment whatsoever, 

**And we do further inform such persons, that 
without yie'ding anything to the unfounded allega 
tions in said alleged proclamation, we deem it pru 
dent and wise, and above all things humane, to de 
e'are the said meeting ts abondoned and isnot to b 
held Signed, by order, 

Danien O'CONNELL. } 

Saturday, 7th Oct. 3 1-2 p. m. 1843.” 


After Mr. O'Connell had been arrested on th 
next Friday and had given bail, he published thi 
letter:— 








“TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 


4 
F 
5 
Merrion square, 14th October, 1843. / 

Beloved Fellow-Countrymen:—I announce tb 
you that which you will hear from other quarters 
namely that [ have given this day bail to answer tp 
a charge of ‘conspiracy and other misdemeanors: 
the first day of next term. I make this announces 
ment, in order to conjure the people, one and 4 
to observe the strictest and most perfect tranquility 
Any attempt to disturb the public peace may 
most disastrous—certainly would be criminal! an 
mischievous. 

Attend, then, beloved countrymen to me. 

Be not tempted by anybody to break the peaces 
to violate the law, or to be guilty of any tumu t of 
disturbance. The slightest crime against order of 
the pubic peace may ruin our beautiful, and other- 
wise, triumphant cause. 

If you will, during this crisis, follow my advice, 
and actas I entreat you to do, patiently, quietly, 
and legally, I think I can pledge myself to you that 
the period is not distant when our revered Sovereign 


| will open the Irish Parliament in College-Green. 


ARRIVAL O° THE BRITANNIA. 


This steam vessel arrived at the Cunard wharf on 
Saturday night, having left Liverpool on the 19th 


ult., and being a little over 16 days on her passage, 
with head winds most of the way. She brought a 
large number of passengers, 93 we believe. | 

Mr. O'Connell has been arrested and there was 
much excitement in consequence. 


The British have concluded a treaty with the 


Trade had greatly improved and there had been 
gradual improvement in the manufacturing districts. | 
The Mark Lane Express (London, Oct. 16th,) 

speaking of wheat says:— 

In proportion as thrashing is proceeded with, so 
do the reports of deficiency in the yield inc’ease, and 
it can no longer be doubted that the crop of 1843 
will prove greatly below that of the preceding year | 
both in quantity and quality; it is therefore fair to 
infer that the depression under which the trade at} 
present labors will prove only temporary, and that) 
the value of the article will tend upwards daring the | 
winter months. 

Qveen Vicrorta and Prince Albert have been 
ramb ing about Windsor Castle and got wet ina 
shower. They were expected to visit the Universi- 
ty at Cambridge on the 25th. 


Lonpvon ELection ror Mayor. The can- 
didates are Mr. Thomas Baring, who is related to | 
The former is | 
a monopolist, the latter a free trader. The anti-| 
corn-law league have thrown themselves heart and | 
soul into this contest, and they are sanguine of car- 
The result of this election will | 
have an important influence on the future commer- | 
cial policy of the ministry. 

Vessets LoapinG at Liverpoon. There, 
are now loading at Liverpool, for foreign ports, con-_ 
siderably more than 200 vessels. Of these, 27 are 


| intended to sail for the East Indies, 6 for China, 3 


| 


for Australia, 7 for Africa, 45 for the West Indies, 
36 for the United States, 11 for South America, 9 
for the Brazils, 33 for the Mediterranean, and 33 
for various places on the continent of Europe. It is 
worthy of remark, whilst only 300 sail of vessels 
entered the port of Liverpool during the whole year 


| portance. 
| fifteen days. 


| 100,000 francs a week. 


Every attempt of our enemies to disturb the pro- 
gress of the repeal hitherto has had a direct contrary 
effect. This attempt will also fail, unless it be as- 
sisted by any misconduct on the part of the people. 

Be tranquil then, and we shall be triumphant! I 
have the honor to be your ever faithful servant, 

DanieEL O'CONNELL.’ 


The prosecutions will take place next term—the 
beginning of the ensuing month—unless Mr. O’Con- 
nell desires to traverse, which itis said he can do, if 
he likes, as twenty-one days ought to have elapsed 
between the time when he was culled upon to give 
bail and the day of trial, if the ‘‘powers that be’’ 


| wished to prevent him from availing himself of that 
| privilege. 


Should he do so, the trial will be thrown 
far into the next session of parliament, by which 
time it will be seen what the intentions of govern- 
ment are respecting the present crisis in Ireland, 

In Wates the Proclamation from the throne 
has not quelled the disturbances, but a better 
feeling continues to manifest itself among the 
farmers. ‘his is chiefly owing co the conces- 
sions made by the trustees of tolls and the lay 
impropriators of tithes, as well as to the altered 
tone and manner adopted towards the people by 
the magistrates. 

Franer.—There is no news of political im- 
Bread is increasing in price every 
A multitude of operatives are des- 
titute of employment. ‘The deposits withdrawn 
from the savings’ banks exceed the receipts by 
The sales by authority 
of justice, protests, executions, bankruptcies, 
deposits with pawnbrokers, closing of shops, 
children abandoned to the care of the foundling 
hospitals, and the admission of sick to the hos- 
pitals, are increasing every day. ‘The govern- 
ment, however, are expending 300,000,000 
frances to surround Paris with bastiles. 


Spain.—Madrid remains tranquil, but Cadiz 
and Seville were under the operation of martial 
law, fresh arrests continued to be made daily, 
all the troops were constantly under arms, day 
and night, and numerous patrols went through 
the leading streets, dispersing the smallest 
group. 

Iraty.—Private letters from Bologna and 


from Rome itself agree in announcing that the | E 


| stead of being taxed £1,000 in port charges will be 
}required to pay only about one-tenth of 
| amount. . * * * * 


| lowance for reduction of weight, the supply for this 








troubles in the states of the Church are far from 
being at an end. The conspiracy, in the fist 
instance extended, was discovered without being 
crushed ; and so many respectable citizens were 
compromised that the number who fled have be- 
come, after the fashion of Italy five hundred 
years ago, real banditti. Failing at Bologna, 
they made attempts at Revanna, at Imola, at 
Ancona ; and, though defeated by the Roman 
Police, they are still able to keep the mountains, 
infest the roads, and defy the troops of his Ho- 
liness to capture or suppress them. 


Greece.—Letters from Athens, of the 19th 
September, say that the revolution had not dis- 
turbed the tranquility of the country. Other ac- 
counts state the troubles in Greece are not end- 
ed and that King Otho may be obliged to abdi- 
cate. 


Tue Cuinese TREATY AND TarirF. The 
Oriental, Steamer, arrived at Malta on the Ist in- 
stant, without, we regret to say, the Indian mail, 
which had not reached Alexandria when she left.— 
She brings Lt. Col. Malcolm, secretary of legation, 
the bearer gf the treaty between this country and 
the Emperor of China, the ratifications of which 
were exchanged on the 23d of June, on the Island 
of Hong Kong. A new tariff had been settled, and 
would go into operation on the 27th of last July, 
from which date the ports of Canton, Amoy, Ning- 
po, Shanghai, and Fuchow-foo, would be open to 
British vessels and the monopoly of the Hong mer- 
chants and Consoo charges would cease. 

English papers say:— 

In the first place, the reduction in the shipping 
charges are very large and important. Prior to the 
operation of the new tariff, there were several du- 
ties levied under different names, upon European 
vessels entering the port of Canton. Among these 
the largest and most burthensome, usually called 
“*the present,’’ was the same (upwards of 2,300 
dollars) upon every vessel, large or small; and the 
entire charges upon a vessel of five or six hundred 
tong was 4,000 dollars, or nearly £1,000 sterling. 
All these separate charges are abolished by the new 
regulatjons, and one uniform tonnage duty, amount- 
ing to avout 3s 4d per ton is substituted for them; 
the result of which is, that a vessel of 600 tons, in- 


DEATHS, 


In this city, Nov 5, Joseph Jenkins, Jr. Esq. 35. 

Nov 3d, widow Abigail Smith, formerly of Kenne- 
bunk, 80. 

Nov 6th, Mary Stevens Pratt, youngest child of Jno 
and Mary Pratt, 23. 

In Roxbury, Nov 4, Mrs Susan, ‘wife of Nahum 
Ward, 32. 

In Medford, Henry Freeman, youngest son of J. T. 
Foster, 17 mos. 

In Quincy, Mrs Caroline, wife of Mr Wm P. Peakes, 
and daughter of the late Mr Ichabod Holbrook of Ran- 
dolph, Mass, 33. 

In Dorchester, Oliver Hall, Jr, 84 years, son of Ol- 
iver and Eunice Hall. 

In Hingham, on Wednesday morning, Mrs Sarah 
Jenkis, 73. 

In Newton, Oct 28, Christiana, daughter of Mr Sam- 
uel Lewis of Plymouth, 20 

In Weymouth, Nov &,suddenly, Betsey, wife of Dea 
Abiel White, 69. 

In South Weymouth, Mrs Lavina Burrell, widow of 
the late Reuben Burrell, 48; Capt Cornelius Tirrell, 
ral Henry, son of John Reed, Esq. 11—all of typhus 

ever. 

In Methuen, Nov 4, Mr Philip Maguire, of Camden, 
Me, about 24. 

In Plympton, Oct 29, Mr Molly, widow of the late 
Win Gray, formerly of New York, 88. 

In Brattleboro’, Vt. Nov 1, widow Rachel Field, 
consort of the late Levi Field, Esq of Wilmington, Vt. 
66, formerly of Northampton, Mass. 

In Baltimore, on Sunday morning, Oct 29th, in the 
24th year of her age, Mary Middleton, Hobby, daugh- 
ter of Wm E. Mayhew, Esq., and wife of Hlenry L. 
Livermore. 





ENELON—On the Knowledge and Love of God; 
and on the Exercises of Piety and Devotion.— 
From the French of Fenelon. Just published by 
CLARENDON HARRIS, 
nil Worcester. 


EW VOLUME. Lowell Offering, written, 
edited and published by the Female Operatives 
employed in the Mills—No 1, of the fourth vol, for No- 
vember—price\ $1 a year. Just received by WM. 
CROSBY & CO., 118 Washington st. oll 


ORTRAIT OF DR. CHANNING, 375 cents. 


Just received a few copies of a Portrait of Dr. 





that | 
* * | 
These i od in duti im- | 
1ese important reductions in duties on im- | 
ported goods ‘coupled with the extension of the | 
trade to the parts situated in the most fertile and | 
productive provifces, instead of being confined to a 


single corner of the empire, will, no doubt, greatly | 


increase the comshercial intercourse with China, | 
ind lead eventually\to a large export to that coun- | 
try of the principal fgbrics of English manufacture. 
This arrival brings accounts of the result of some 
of those American shipments to China, which caused | 
30 much sensation in this country a few months ago 
Although bata moderate portion of the ‘* domestics”? | 
which were shipped had arrived in China, they were 
selling at very low prices. Cloth which had cost | 
9s. 9d. to 10s. sterling in, the United States, had 
been sold at two dollars fifty cents; and, just before 
the departure of the steamer, two dollars thirty centa 
it which latter price there would be an entire loss 
of the interest and charges. One cargo of American 
cotton, consisting of 2,800 bales, had also arrived, | 
ind had been offered for sale at Canton, but did not | 
ippear to suit the market atrall; the Chinese man- | 
ufacturers not approving of the staple, and part of it 
had been so'd at about 3d per pound; a price cer- 
tainly not calculated to encourage further ship- | 
ments. The price of cotton was, however, alto- | 
gether much depressed at Canton, and the unfavor- | 
able accounts from thence are likely to cause con- | 
siderable shipments from Bombay. | 
The export of tea to England for the year amount- | 
ed to 47 1-2 millions of pounds, of which 2 1-2 mil- 
lions had been lost at sea; and with the usnal al- | 


i 
| 


country will be about 44 millions of pounds, which | 
very slightly exceeds the annual demand for con- | 


| change in the laws and constitation of the realm. 4! sumption and export. } 


_ 

Sir Robert Peel has given £4000 to the 
church building fund. 
Baron de Rottenburg has arrived in England | 
from New York, in consequence of the reports | 
soncerning Lady Pagot, the baron’s «sister. | 

The Rev. R. Waldo Sibthrop, who lately | 
joined the Roman Cathohes, has returned to the 
church of England. | 


Mr. Henson and his flying machine seem to 


|ican from the third English edition. 


Channing, from a steel plate—price 374 cts. For sale 
by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 Washington st. n11 
HILDREN’S BOOKS. A large and prime as- 
sortment of Books for Children, always on hand 
and for sale cheap by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 Wash- 
ington st. nll 


NS 


ARE ON THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 
On the formation of the Christian Character, 
addressed to those who are seeking to lead’e Religions 
Life, by Henry Ware, Jr., D.D., 12th edition, neatly 
bound ina style suitable for presents. For sale by 
W. CROSBY & CO., 
nll 118 Washington st. 


ATERSTON ON MORAL AND SPIRITU- 
AL CULTURE. WM. CROSBY & CO., 
have in press, and will publish in a few weeks, a new 
edition of Thoughts on Moral and Spiritual Culture, by 
R. C. Waterston. 118 Washington st. 
nil 


ADIES’ HAND BOOKS. A series of Hand 

Books, for Ladies, Edited by an American Lady, 
elegantly bound, with fancy covers and gilt edges, im- 
perial 32 mo. 

No 1. Babe’s Linen. 

No 2, Plain Needle Work. 

No 3. Fancy Needle Work and Embroidery. 

No 4. Knitting, Netting and Crochet. 

No 5. Embroidery on Muslin and Lace Work and 

Tattling. 

No 6. Millinery and Dress Making. 

The whole forming a usefuland attractive scries of 
Books. Each work complete in itself. Any number 
sold separately. . 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by the publishers, 
SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 

1334 Washington st. 





nil 


HURCH OF ENGLAND. The History of the 

Chureh of England to the Revolution of 1688, by 
Thomas V. Short, Bishop of Seder Marr. First Amer- 
For sale by 
SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 


nil 1334 Washington st. 


*AUBIGNE, Abridged. D’Aubigne’s History 
of the GREAT REFORMATION, abridged by 
Edward Dalton, Secretary of the Protestant Associa- 


ition. Price 50 cents. 
SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 
nll 1334 Washington st. 


be forgotten, but a person named Liegberger | 
has been exhibiting the model of a machine, for 
the same purpose, and is about to construct gone | 
of larger dimensions. \ 

The Rev. Dr. Pusey has returned to Oxford, 
with his health quite restored. ' 

Mr. Webster's Speech at Rochester is highly 
spoken of inthe English papers, and his reé- 
marks on Repudiation universally commended. 

Dr. Collyer was lecturing on Mesmerism at 
Liverpool. ‘ 


A grand aristocratic wedding is expected to | 
take place shortly—the young Duke de Chev- | 
reuse, the only son of the Duke de Lynes, and | 
heir of one of the greatest fortunes in France, | 
is about to be united to Mademoiselle de Conta- | 
des, daughter of the Viscomte de Contades. 

Winter is stated to have commenced in Great | 
Britian on the 17th of October, with unusual se- | 
verity. | 

IP Cotton has risen from 1-4 to 3-8d_ per Ib. | 
over the last prices, and in the week ending Oct. | 
17th. the sales were greater than in any week | 
since 1825; the quantity taken »was 91,280 | 
bales—of which 40,000 were by speculators. | 


Liverpoo.t Cotton Marker. Oct.19. Ovr) 
market is firm, and prices are fully 1-4 per Ib. | 
higher; there is not, however, mtich demand at | 
present. In the sales of the last week, were 
included 250 American, in bend, good fair to | 


good at 4 7-8d to 51.4d. 


Havre Marker. Oct. 8. Our Cotton sales | 
were very animated the whole of the day, dur- | 
ing which 5752 bales were disposed of at an ad- | 
vance of 1 to 2 centimes‘on very ordinary and | 
low qualities. Unrefined Sugar, on account of | 
rather unfavorable advices from Paris, remained | 





- calm. 





'FrLECTURES IN THE BULFINCH STREET 
CHURCH. A Course of Lectures on Doctrinal and | 
Practical subjects will be delivered on Sunday Eve- | 
aings, in the Bulfinch street Church; the first of which 
will be preached on the evening of next Sunday. The 
services will commence at 7 o'clock. tf nll 


{G SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. The Treas- 
urer of the Sunday School Society acknowledges the | 
receipt of Ten Dollars, contributed by the teachers and 
children of Rev Mr Richardson’s Society, Hingham, | 
to constitute James S. Lewis, Esq., Superintendent of | 
the Sanday School, a Life Member of the Society. 

nil 


QG- THE WORCESTER ASSOCIATION will 
meetin Worcester on TuESDAY, 14th inst..at 5o0’clk. 
P. M. A. HILL, Scribe. 

nil 


§G UNION PASTORAL ASSOCIATION. The 
next regular meeting will be in New Bedford, at the 
house of Rev Ephraim Peabody,on Turspay,Nov. 14, 
at IL o’clock. SAMUEL OSGOOD, Sec’y. 

nt 





WARRIAGES. 


In this city, Dr John C. Warren to Anne, daughter 
of the late Lt Gov Winthrop. 

Nov 5, Joseph W. Sawyer, Esq. to Miss Hannah 
Dunham; Mt James M. Forest to Miss Eliza M. Hun- 
tress. 

5th, Mr Hiram P. Davis to Miss Mary Ann Lawler. 

In Dorchester, Nov 7, by Rev Mr Hall, Mr 8S. D. 
Whitney of Milton, to Miss Adeline Dutton, daughter 
of Enoch Train, Esq., merchant of this city. 

In Milton, Mr T. M. Hutchinson of Boston, to Miss 
Susan A., daughter of Walter Cornell, Esq. 

In Bedford, Mr Silas F. Wild of Mediord, to Miss 
Luey D. daughter of Capt John Smith of B. 

In North Bridgewater, on Sunday morning last, 
Seth Sumner, Esq. to Miss Margaret, daughter of 
Capt Luke Packard, all of N. B. 

tn Newburyport, Elbridgé Dole, Esq. of Bangor, 
Me, to Miss Martha Perkins of N. 

In Northboro’, by Rev Charles Packard, Mr Alfred 
Thomas of Hamilton, Ohio, to Mary E., daughter of 


| Nathaniel Fisher, Esq of N. 


In Provincetown, 5th inst. Rev Wm H. Ryder of 
Concord, NH., to Miss Caroline F. Adams. 

In Albany, Nov 8, Mr Wm Lilley to Miss Harriet 
Huntley of Lowell, Mass. 

In New York, 30th ult, Mr Nathaniel Ross, of Port- 
land, Me, to Miss Martha Johnson of N. Y.; 2d inst, 
Mr Leonard W. Tobey, of New Bedford, to Miss 
Jane Ann, daughter of Jas B. Oakley, Esq of NY. 

In Baltimore, Oct 31, James Young, Esq. of N. Or- 
Jeans, formerly of this city, to Miss Cecelia Clifton of 
Baltimore. 

In Cedar Grove, Fishkill Landing, N. Y., Oct 10, 
Chistopher Pearse Cranch, son of Judge Craach of 
Washington, to Elizabeth, daughter of J. P. Dewindt, 


| 1843. 


LISON, Abridged. History of Europe trom the 
commencement of the French revolution in 1789 





| to the restoration of the Bourbons in 1815, by Archi- 


bald Alison, Advocate. Abridged from the last Lon- 


| don edition for the use of general readers, colleges, 


academies, and other seminaries of learning, by Ed- 
ward F. Gould; price $1. For sale at wholesale and 
retail, by SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 

nil 1334 Washington st. 
NS ARRANGEMENT AT THE ONE PRICE 
x STORE, No 28 Washington street. In arddi- 
tion to the sale of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VEST- 
INGS, and TATLORS’ TRIMMINGS, may now be 
founda general assortment of STOCKS, SCARFS, 
GLOVES, HOSIERY, UNDER SHIRTS and 
DRAWERS, READY MADE LINEN, &ec.—to- 





| gether with all articles usually found in a Gentleman’s 


Furnishing Store. 

At this establiziment Clothing is made to order in 
the best and most fashionable manner—or if preferred, 
Garments are cut only. 

Just received a lot of superior BLACK CLOTHS, 
CASSIMERES and DOE SKINS, some of which are 
German manufactura, the colors of which are warrant- 
ed permanent. nil 


NDER SHIRTS AND DRAWERS. A large 
assortment of Silk, Angola, Merino, Lambs’ 
Wool and Cotton UNDER SHIRTS, DRAWERS, 
and Socks, may be found at KIMBALL’S, No 28 
Washington st, at the very lowest prices, among which 
are some superior Flannels of Quaker manufacture. 
(tF Deer Skin Shirts and Drawers made to order. 
nil 


OARDING SCHOOL, AT QUINCY, MASS. 
The subscriber proposes to commence a Board- 
ing School for Boys, at Quincy Point, Quincy, in Nov. 
Every facility for a thorough preparation for 
College or Mereantile pursuits will be provided. The 
number of pupils will be limited to fifteen. The price 
tor board, tuition, books, stationery, washing, mend- 
ing, &e., will be $250 per annum. 
The plan has been highly approved by those whom 
the subscriber has consulted, and effers unusual ad- 
vantages in regard to the Physical Education ef pupils. 


C. M. VINSON, A. M. 


Boston, Cct. 1843. 





{Letter from Professor CHanninG, Cambridge. 

The Institution for a Boys’ Boarding School, about 
to be established by Mr. Vinson, is most desirable.— 
The details of his plan show that he understands the 
wants of our lads. 

I] have been well acquainted with Mr. V. for some 
years, and consider him well qualified to superintend a 
School as he proposes. 

EDWARD T. CHANNING, 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory, 

Sept. 23, 1843. Harvard College. 

Reference,—by permission, is respectfully made to 
Rev. J. A. Albro, Professors Channing, Beck and 
Felton, Cambridge.—-Rev. Dr. Codman and Dr. 
Spooner, Dorchester.—-Hon. John Quincy Adame, 
L. L. D., Rev. John P. Robinson, and Charles F. Ad- 
ams, Esq., Quincy. —Rev. Amos D. McKoy, Lowell.— 
Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, D. D., Rev. R. C. 
Waterston, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., Geo. B. Emer- 
son, Esq., Dr. Lewis and Wm. B. Fowle, Esq., Bos- 
ton. n4 


HE CHILD’S FRIEND, No 2. Just pub- 
lished, by 8. C. BOWLES, No 118 Washing- 
ton street, the Child’s Friend, designed for Families 
and Sunday Schools. Conducted by E.L. Folleo.— 
Jo 2 contains the tollowing articles :— 
The Courage and Truth of Jesus; 
What Holds the World Together ; 
The Lame Child to his Mother; 
To Teachers; 
Green Spots in this Golden World; 
Letter to a Mother; 
Of Goodness ; 
The Tollman’s Family ; 
The Crow and the Bobolincoln; 
Evening Hymn; 
Note. “ 
Subscriptions received for this Work at $1,50 per 
annum, or four copies to one address for $5. nd 





EV. DR. LARDNER’S WORKS. The Works 

of Nathaniel Lardner, D. D., with a Memoir, 
complete in 10 vols, 8 vo, London, just received and 
for sale, at a reduced price, by WM. CROSBY & 
CO., 118 Washington st. n4 





ICHOLS’ NATURAL THEOLOGY. — The 
Elements of Natural Theology, by Way of Con- 
versations, by Rev Dr Nichole, of Portland—third edi- 
tion; adapted to the higher classes in Sunday Schools, 
and for the general reader. A few copies just received 


and for sale low by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 Wash- 
ington st. n4 





IBLES, TESTAMENTS, AND PRAYER 
BOOKS, in various styles of binding, plain and 
elegant, English and American editions. A good as- 








sq: 


sortment always on hand and for sale low by WM. 
CROSBY & Co. 118 Washington st. n4 
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{EAP AND VALUABLE RELIGIOUS PUB- 
LICATIONS, fur sale at SAXTON, PEIRCE 
& CO’S., 1834 Washington st. 
History of the Great Reformation in Gertmany and 
Switzerland, by Merle D’Aubigne. : ; 
Burnell’s History of the Reformation of the Church 
of England, revised, 3 vols, 600 pages each for $2,50. 
The History of the Inquisition, by Don Juan Anto- 
nio Llorente, Secretary of the Tribunal of Madrid. — 
Neander’s History of the Christian Religion, duriag 
the First Three Centuries. This work has never been 
republished in the United States, and is very rare, the 
English copy being held at six dollars and twenty-five 
| cents. 
| Borrow’s Bible in Spain. 
| Sear’s New and Complete History of the Bible, as 
| contained in the Old and New Testaments, from the 
| Cfeation of the World to the Full Establishment of 
| Christianity. 
| Sears’ Bible Biography; or, the Lives and Charac- 
| ters of the principal personages recorded im the Bacred 
| Writings; practically adapted to the instraction of 
j youth and private famihes: together with an Appen- 
dix, containing thirty dissertations on the evidences o 
| divine revelation, from 'Timpson’s Key to the Bible ; 
| being a complete summary of biblical knowledge, care- 
| fully condensed and compiled from Scott, Deddridge , 
1Gill, Patrick, Adam Clarke, Pool, Lowth, Horne, 
| Wall, Stowe, Robinson, and other eminent writers on 
| the Scriptures. Robert Sears, Editor. Embellished 
' with several hundred Engravings on wood, illustrative 
of Scripture scenes, manners, customs, &e. 
| Leetues on the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, by 
/Thomas Chalmers, to be completed in five monthly 
| parts of upwards of 100 pages, at 25 cents each. 
' Pictorial Bible. The Pictorial Bible, being the Old 
jand New Testaments according to the authorized ver- 
| sion, illustrated with more than one thousand engray- 
| ings represeating the historical events—after celebrat- 
led pictures; the landscape scenes from original draw- 
| ings, or from authentic engravings, and the subjects— 
| Natural History, Costume and Antiquities—from the 
| best sources—16 numbers, at 25 cents each. n4 





| NNUALS AND GIFT BOOKS FOR 1844. 
| SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., General Book- 
sellers and Stationers, No. 133 Washington street, have 
'made arrangements to be supplied with every Annual 
and book suitable for presents, at the earliest day after 
their publication, and will furnish them at wholesale 
and retail at the lowest rates. The following are al- 
| ready received. : 

THE GIFT: A Christmas and New Year’s Pres- 
ent for 1844, containing eight superb steel plates, en- 
igraved by Cheeney, Pease, Humphrey & Co., from 
paintings by Huntington, Sully, Juman, Monut and 


| Page; and contributions from Sigourney, ‘Tuckerman, 
| Lovell, rgel 
| Emerson, Cranch, Hedge, Thomson, Willis, Leslie, 
| Smith, Benjamin and Ellet. 
| calf. 


| FRIENDSHIPS OFFERING, AND WINTERS 


Gould, Hoffman, Channing, Sargent, Stael, 


Superbly bound in rich 


WREATH: <A Christmas and New Year’s Present 
| for 1844, containing nine plates, and articles from our 
best writers; morocco. 

THE ROSE OF SHARON: A Religious Souv- 
enier, for 1844. Edited by Miss Sarah C. Edgarton; 
four plates, bound in morocco. 
| THE WATERGREEN, with sixteen plates, ele- 
gantly bound. 
~ THE OPAL: Entirely original matter and new and 
splendid Engravings; richly bound. 

THE LITERAKY SOUVENIER, with ten En- 
gravings and finely bound. 

' THE ROSE: © Decidedly one of the best Annuals of 
the season; neatly bound. 

THE POEMS OF ELIZA COOK, with twelve 
superb steel plates, London edition, elegantly bound. 

A BOOK OF THE PASSIONS: By G. P. R. 
James, Esq., illustrated with sixteen splendid Engrav- 
| ings, from drawings by the most eminent Artists, under 
the superintendance of Mr Charles Heath; super white 
| ealf, London. 
| THE BYRON GALLERY: A series of Historical 
| Embellishments, illustrating the Poetical works of Lord 
Byron; a new and enlarged edition, with descriptive 
letter-press. : 
IFATEW SINGING BOOK FOR SABBATH 
xz SCHOOLS. THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
| SINGING BOOK: being a collection of Hymns with 
| appropriate Music, designed as a guide and assistant to 
| the devotional exercises of Sabbath Schools and Fam- 
lilies; comprising also, the Elements of Music, with di- 
| rections for a good development of the Voice, and Vocal 
Exercises. By Edward L. White, author of the ‘*Sab- 
‘bath School Choir,’ &e. &c. 

The difficulty of engaging the attention of children in 
i this interesting part of the Sunday School service, ow- 
jing to the want of a suitable guide, has been a subject 
of much complaint, and in some schools has rendered it 
| advisable to dispense with it, almost altogether. 
| ‘To satisfy this want, the present work has been pre- 
| pared by a competent teacher, by request and with the 
| advice of many interested in Sabbath Schools, and it is 
| believed, is well calculated to answer the end for which 
| it is designed. 

[OPINIONS OF THE PREss.] 

“This is a welcome aid to one department of Sunday 
School Exercises. It is prepared with taste and judg- 
ment. Many of the excellent and time-cherished tunes 
used in our churches have been introduced, and new 
tunes, having much in their sweetness and simplicity to 
recommend them, have been added. The ‘directions 
for a good development of the voice’’ are judicious, and 
the experienced author is entitled to credit for the man- 
ner in which he has executed his task.’’ [Monthly Mis- 
cellany. 

**There can be no question that the work is one of 
the most valuable for Sunday School purposes of any 
that has yet been published; indeed we know of no 
other so well calculated to answer the end for which it 
is designed.”’ [Hingham Patriot. 

“The selection of words and music is such as to se- 
cure for it, we trust, a favorable reception. The airs 
are simple and pleasing and adapted to the hymns found 
in Walker’s Service Book, and Peabody’s Hymn Book. 
It is a great convenience to Superintendents, Teachers, 
‘and Pupils, to have in so small a compass, and at so 
cheap a rate, a book which contains, most, if not all the 
| tunes which they are accustomed or will need to use.’ 
{Christian Register. 

The Sunday School Singing Book, has already been 
introduced into many of our Sunday Schools and wher- 
ever used is approved. 

| y*, Copies furnished for examination. 
WM. CROSBY & CO., Publishers, 
118 Washington st. 
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Tv S. LAMBERT will commence a course of six 
@ Lectures before the Ladies and Gentlemen et 
Soston, on MONDAY EVENING, Oct. 23, in the 
Temple, at 7 o’clock, on the use, structure, and means 
of preserving the Health of the Human System—the 
subject being illustrated by the use of the Modele d’- 
Homme, or Artificial Man andthe Manikin. ‘The first 
represents upwards of 1700 different parts of the Body, 
| the Langs, Heart, Stomach, Brain, in fact every Mus- 
cle, Blood Vessel, Nerve, all parts internal or exter- 
nal, except the skin, as they would appear in an adult, 
in form, size, color, position, the Manikin represent- 
| ing them as they appear in a person of fourteen years. 
Tickets to Course, $1; to single Lecture, 25 cents. 
Any person may take a ticket to the first Lecture, and 
a A ae to the Course as they pass out for the remain- 
der. May be had at TICKNOR’S Bookstore. o21 


HE MISCELLANY, FOR NOVEMBER.— 
This day published, the Monthly Miscellany of 
| Religion and Letters, for November. 
| —CONTENTS— 
The Council of Trent; 
Recollections of the Mlinois Prairies; 
The Vision of God; 
The Pursuit of Pleasure; 
j Heavenly Visions; 
| Death inthe Lord,a Sermon by Rev Ang. R. Pope; 
Monodsy ; 
The late Dr. Ware, Jr. ; 
Hope and Memory ; 
Notices of Books—Intelligence, &c. &e. &e. 
WILLIAM CROSBY, Publisher, 
nd 118 Washington street. 





ADIES’ HAND BOOK—Containing directions 

| L for Plain and Fancy Needlework, Knitting, Net- 
ting, &c. For sale at SIMPKINS’S, No 21 Tremont 
Row. n4 


| WQWINIATURE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN.— 
N Natural History of Birds, Natural History of 
Beasts, ASsop’s Fables in Rhyme, The Little Robin- 
son Crusoe, Child’s Picture Testament, Child’s Pic- 
‘ture Bible with many engravings and beautifully bound. 
For sale at S. G. SIMPKINS’S Book and Stationery 
| Rooms, No 21 Tremont Row. n4 








HANKSGIVING ANTHEM, 1843—composed 
by T. Briched, Organist of Rev S. Barrett’s 
Church, Boston. This day published by W. CROS- 
‘BY & CO, 118 Washington st. n4 





EAN’S ADVICE TO THE MARRIED. The 
Christian Minister’s affectionate advice to a new 
| married couple—by Rev James Bean. For sale bythe 
dozen or single by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 Wash- 


| ington st. n4 





RODUCTIVE FARMING, or Familiar digest 
of the recent discoveries of Liebig, Johnson, Da- 
vy and other celebrated writers on Vegetable Chemis- 
| try, showing how the results of tillage may be greatly 
| angmented, by Joseph A. Smith; The Attache or Sam 
| Slick in England; Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geogra- 
| phy, part 12—just received by W. CROSBY & co., 
115 Washington st. al2 





NOTHER SUPPLY of Mrs pon tases 
men aud Daughters of England, the best edition 

at only fifty cents for the three w orks W. CROSBY 

& CO. 118 Washington st. al9 








ENRICK’S EXPOSITION ,—Cheap. Ken- 

riek’s Exposition of the Four Gospels, complete 
in 3 vols, 8 vo, for $2. Just received by W. CROS- 
BY & CO., 118 Washington st. 028 





R. CHANNING’S WORKS, Complete. The 

Works of W. E, Channing, D. D., another edi- 
tion, complete in 6 vols, 12mo. A supply always on 
hand and for sale by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 Wash- 
ington st. 028 
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POETRY. 
{For the Register. ] 
THOUGHTS IN AUTUMN, 


The air is laden with the mixed perfume 
Of withered leaves and fast-decaying flowers ! 


—— 


We hailed with joey the Spring's advancing bloom, 
Welcomed its genial breath and gentle showers! 


Ic seems but yesterday so swiftly flew 

The summer days upon the wing of time! 
We felt the parching sun, the copious dew 

And shared the products of our favored clime! 





It seems but yesterday—though memory pours 
A mourntul dirge o’er many treasures fled! 

The young and beautiful like blighted flowers 
Are numbered with the early lost—the dead! 


A gentle bride who hailed the coming Spring 
With buoyant step and song and eye of light, 
Faded inearly Autumn, Let the string 


Of deepest sadness wail ber sudden flight! 


How beautiful the spirit that shone through 


The fair, frail tenement—that shed its rays 


Of peace and gladness o’er the favored few, 


Who counted most upon her length of days! 


How softly from her silver accents fell 
The wianing words of wisdom, and we knew 
Such thoughts within her spirit’s depths to dwell, 


As angels nurture with celestial dew! 


Nor loveliest ’mid the beautiful and gay, 
Though there the cynosure of watchful eyes, 
But sweetly moving in life’s shaded way, 


She shed serenest light on clouded skies! 
5 


We saw her die, while gathered round her bed 
A tearful band breke forth in holy song! 
‘Though through the valley of the tomb I tread, 


“SE ” 
My Savior comforts me and I am strong 


And thus in solemn strain we bade farewell 
To one so loved and honored, and the soul 
Drank at its parting from the full, rich swell 


Of melody that burst from grief’s control! 
And now she sleeps like other withered flowers 
Which Autumn gathered to its chilling breast! 


She will awake with renovated powers, 


And we shall greet her in the land of rest! 


We shall miss 


Thy gladdening presence through succeeding days! 


Till then, farewell, sweet spirit! 


Plead for the mourners in a world like this,— 
And soothe them with thy new-learned hymn of 
Nu. J. 


praise! Ww. 


Boston, Maes. 


[For the Register.] 
SABBATH EVENING MEDITATIONS. 


Now at this quiet peaceful Sabbath hour, 


When ev'ry worldly care is hushed to rest, 

And passion’s billows all so calmly sleep, 

In the soft moonli bt of an humble trust, 

My Father, help me to review the past, 

With a right spirit and discerning eye, 

And for my future life draw lessons thence, 

Toaid and guide me in my onward way. 

How do its changing scenes before me glide, 

Its light and shade its sorruws and its joy! 

So strangely mingle!, with such varying hues, 

The human sense scarce each from each discerns, 

But unto him who climbs with steadfast heart, 

The rugged steep that leads to Virtue’sheigh ts; 

As rising o’er the mists his sight that dimm’d, 

He backward casts a glance, at every step. 

Softer the landscape grows, and mighty griefs 

That seemed almost to bar out life and hope, 

Diminish in the distance, till they form 

Dividing lines between those verdant spots, 

That only brighter grow by Mem'ry’s power; 

A blessed foretaste of that fut ire joy, 

No eye hath ever seen, ner ear hath heard, 

Nor man’s heart imaged in its wildest dreams. 

Thy guiding hand thus far hath led me on, 

Through many a scene of trial and of joy, 

And though thy messengers of good at times, 

Came with a shade of sternness on their brows, 

And I have dreamed their biddings harsh, severe, 

Yet my own conscious heart at length hath own’d 
them just, 

And they have ever, ere from this dark earth 

They winged them tu their native heaven back, 

Worn their own angel sinile of peace and love. 

Grant that the chances of this changing life, 

May only teach this restless soul of mine, 

To look beyond the storms that gather here. 

And by thy light and ceaseless goodness led, 

Py t arthly sympathy and kindness cheere a 

To know its ¢ 

Its glorious hopes beyond the grave that lie. 


October 15, 1843. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


wn immortal destiny, 





For the Register. 
THE ISLE OF FRANCE. 
(Translated from the French of Alexander Dumas. J 
FIRST CHAPTER OF “GEORGE.” 

Have you not sometimes during one of those 
Jong sad and cold evenings in winter, when, 
alone with your thoughts, you have heard the 
wind whistle along your corridors, and the rain 
beat against your windows ; have you not some- 
times, ] say, taking a disgust for our dull eli- 
mate, our damp and muddy Paris, dreamed of 
some enchanted oasis, carpeted with verdure 
and filled with 


whatever the season of the year, by the side of 


freshness, where you might, 


a stream of gushing water, at the foot of a palm 
tree, or under the shade of sweet flowers, calin- 
ly sink to rest with a sensation of Janguor and 
delight? 

Well! this paradise of your dream exists; this 
Eden that you have so ardently desired awaits 
you; this rivulet that shall soothe your soft 
slumbers, falls in cascades and dances in bright 
drops ; the palm tree that shall shelter your rest, 
throws out its long leaves to the sea breeze like 
the plumes on the crest of a giant. The rose 
trees covered with their variegated flowers offer 
you their perfumed shade. Follow me—come. 

Come to Brest, that warrior sister of commer- | 
cial Marseilles, that armed sentinel watching over | 


the ocean, and there among the hundred vessels | 


sheltered in her port, let us choose one of those 
straight sheered and clipper brigs,with long masts | 
and tapering spars, such as the poetic romancer | 
of the seas, the rival of Walter Scott, has given | 
to his hardy corsairs. It is now September, the | 
most favorable month for long voyages. Step | 
on board the vessel, to which we will confide | 


our common destiny, let us leave summer behind | 
| 


us and sail onward to meet spring again. Adieu | 
Brest, farewell Nantes, farewell Bayonne, adieu | 
France ! 

Do you see on our right this oi 
twelve thousand feet in height, whose granite | 
head loses itself in the clouds, above which it | 
seems suspended, and which appears across the | 
transparent water to be rooted in the abyss? It | 
is the peak of Teneriffe, it is the ancient Nivaria, | 


ant, rising 


it is the rendezvous of the ocean eagles, you see 
them hovering around their aeries, they appear 
scarcely as large as doves. Let us pass on, 
this is not the end of our course, this is but the 
flower bed of Spain, and I have promised you the 
garden of the world. 

Do you see on our left, that naked and barren 
rock, incessantly burned by the tropical sun? 











It is the rock where for six years was enchained 
the modern Prometheus ; it is the pedestal on 
which England has herself raised the statue of 
her own shame ; it is the pendant to the funeral 
pile of Jean d’Are and the scaffold of Mary Stu- 
art; it is the political Golgotha, which for eigh- 
teen years has been the pious rendezvous of all 
our ships : but it is not there that I would lead 
you. Let us pass on—it is nothing to us now, 
the regicide St. Helena is bereft of the relics of 
her martyr. 

We have reached the stormy cape; do you 
see this mountain jutting out through the fog? 
it is the same giant Adamartor that appeared to 
the author of the Lusinde. We are passing 
along the extremity of the earth; this point 
that stretches out towards us is the prow of the 
world. See how the ocean breaks furiously, 
yet powerlessly against it ; that vessel fears not 
the tempest, she is bound for the haven of eter- 
nity and God himself is her pilot. Let us pass 
on; for beyond these green mountains we shall 
find barren lands and deserts parched by the 
Let us pass on; I have promised you 





sun, 
fresh waters, fruits forever ripe and ever bloom- 


ing flowers. 

Hail to the Indian ocean, whither the west | 
wind drives us ; hail to the theatre of the thou- 
sand and one nights; we are approaching the | 
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taloons, see the English officer, who looks down 
from the height of his grandeur upon creoles and 
mulattoes, masters and slaves, colonists and for- 
eigners, speaks only of London, praises nothing 
but England—esteems no one but himself. 
Behind us is the Grand Port, formerly the 
Port Imperial, the first establishment of the 
Dutch, but afterwards deserted by them, being 
to windward of the Island, the same breeze that 
carried vessels into port, preventing them from 
coming out. Now in ruins, it is only a suburb 
where the habitations are falling, a cove where 
small vessels seek safety from the corsairs ; its 
mountains covered with forests:in which the 
slave finds a refuge from the tyranny of his 
master; then, casting our eyes towards us and 
nearly at our feet we see on the other side of 
the mountains of the port, Moka perfumed with 
aloes, pomegranite and cassia trees; Moka, 80 
freshly beautiful that it seems to gather up its 
treasures at night to spread them out in the 
morning; Moka, as fair every day as the other 
cantons on gala days; Moka, the garden of this 
Isle which we have called the garden of the 


world. 

Let us resume our first position ; looking 
towards Madagasear, let us cast our eyes to the 
left ; at our feet beyond the Reduit are the 
plains of Williams, after Moka, the loveliest 








end of our voyage. Here is the melancholy part of the Island, and which terminate towards | 


Bourbon consuming itself with its ever burning 
voleano. Let us give a glance to its flames and | 
a smile to its perfumes; then, let us sail a few 
knots farther and we pass between ‘ Flat Island 
and the Gunner's Quoin;’ let us double Cannonier 
point ; let us haul up at the Flag staff; let us 
cast anchor, the roadsted is good, our brig 
wearied with her long voyage demands repose. | 
Besides, we are arrived; for this land, it is the 
fortunate land which nature seems to have con- 
cealed at the confines of the earth, as a watchful 
mother hides from profane regards the virgin 
beauty of her daughter; this is the promised 
land, it is the pearl of the Indian ocean, it is the 
Isle of France. 

Now, chaste daughter of the seas, twin sister 
of Bourbon, fortunate rival of Ceylon, let me 
raise one corner of thy veil to show thee to this 
stranger friend, this fraternal] traveller who ac- 
companies me; let me unbind thy girdle, oh! 
beautiful captive! for we are two pilgrims from 
France, and perhaps France may one day buy 
thee back, rich daughter of India, at the price 
of some poor kingdom of Europe. 

And you, who have followed us with your 
eyes and with your thoughts, let me tell you of 
this wonderful land, with its ever fertile fields, 
its double harvest, its year made up of spring 


and summer, which follow each other incessant- 


the plains of St. Pierre in the mountain of the 
Corps de Garde in the form of a horse’s back ; 
then the Three Peaks and the forests, the quar- 
tier de la Savanne with its soft named rivers 


‘ealled the Citronniers, the Bain des Negresses 


and the Arcade with its port so well defended 





by the steepness of its sides that it is impossible | 


for an enemy to land—its pastures, the rivals of 
those of St. Pierre, and its great basin where 
are found those immense lampreys which are 


rather serpents than eels, and which have been | 


known to seize upon and devour alive the stag 


' 


pursued by the hunter, and negroes who have | 


been so imprudent as to bathe there. 


Now let us turn towards the right; here is 


the quartier du Rempart with the hill of Dis- | 


covery near which appear the masts of the ves- 
8c 


like willow wands; here is Cape Malheureux; 


Is, which from here seem fine and tapering | 


the Bay of Tombs; here is the church of Pam- | 


plemouses ; 
ins of Madame Latour and of Margaret; it was 


here stood the two neighboring cab- | 


at Cape Malheureux that the Saint Geran was | 
lost; it was at the bay of ‘Tombs that the body | 


of a young girl was found holding a portrait in | 


her grasp; it was at the church of Pample- 
mouses that side by side with this maiden, a 


young man of the same age was buried. 


have already divined the names of the two lov- | 


You | 


} 


ly, mingling flowers with fruits and fruits with ers for whom the same prayer ascended and |} 


flowers. Let me tell you of this romantic 
Island, bathing its feet in the sea and hiding its 
head in the clouds ; another Venus, born like its 
sister from the foam of the waves, rising from 
its humid cradle to its celestial empire, crowned 
with bright days and starry nights, its never 
fading ornaments which it derives from the hand 
of God himself, and of which the English have 
not been able to deprive it. 

Come then, and if aerial travels do not terrify 
you more than marine voyages, like a new Cleo- 
phas take hold of the skirts of my mantle, and I 
will transport you with me to the reversed cone 
of Pieterboot, the highest mountain of the island 
next to the peak of Black river. Arrived there, 
we will look around us on every side, to the 
right and to the left, above us and beneath us 

Above us there is a sky foreverclear, studded 
of 


spread out under his footsteps a firmament of 


with stars, a cloth azure where God has 
gold, each atom of which 1s a world. 

Beneath us is the Isle, extended at our feet 
like a vast geographical chart, with its sixty riv- 
of 


thirty mountains adorned with teak and palm 


ers Which seem lke threads gold, and its 


trees. Among these rivers see the cascades of 
Reduit and Fontaine which leap out in cataracts 
from the thick woods whence they derive their 
source with a roar like the noise of reverberating 
thunder, to seek the distant ocean which attends 
their waters, and which in calm or tempest an- 
swers to their tones of defiance, now in disdain 
and now Wrath; a struggle between 


in two 


combatants which shall make the loudest noise 


or the greatest ravages. Near this vaulting 
ambition see the Black river which rolls on 


tranquilly its teeming waters, and which gives 
its hame to everything around it, showing the 
triumph of wisdom over force, and of calmness 
over these mountains 


Impetuosity. Among 


rises the gloomy Brabant, a gigantic sentinel | 
placed at the northern point of the island to de- 
fend it against the surprises of an enemy and to 
break off the fury of the waves. See the Three 
Peaks along the base of which flows the Tama- | 
rind river and the river du Rempart, as though | 
this Indian Isis wished in everything to justify 
her name. See at last the Pouce, afterthe Pie- 
terboot where we stand, the most majestic peak 
of the Island, which seems to raise its finger to 
heaven to show to the master and to the slave 
that there is a tribunal above us that will do jus- 
tice to both. 
Before us is Port Louis, formerly port Napo- 
leon, the capital of the Island with its numerous 
wooden houses, its ‘ Cooper’s Islede,’ which 
defends the entrance to the port; its heteroge- | 
neous population, who seem to be a sample of | 
the whole earth, from the indolent creole, car- 
ried in his palanquin though only across the | 
street, and to whom the exertion of speaking is | 
such a fatigue, that he has taught his slaves | 
obey his gestures ; to the negro whom the lash | 
conducts to his labor in the morning and drives | 
home at night. 


Between these two extremes of the social 


' 
scale, see the Lascars whom you may distin- | 


guish by their green and red turbans, their | 


| ; > > , i * ’ 
bronzed features, a mixture of the Malay and ——— that her lovers not being able to ob- 


| 
| 


other temptations of Jess importance and slight 
| 


wie: ties stomach | T°SUlts ; but at length England unable to re- 


Malabar races; the negro Yoloff, of the large 
and powerful race of Senegal, black as jet, with 
eyes brilliant as carbuncles and teeth white as 
pearls ; the short Chinese, 


and broad shoulders, shaved crown and hang- | 
ing tails, his patois which no one understands, 


but with whom every body trades ; for the Chi- 
nese sells all sorts of wares and exercises all 
professions, he is the jew of the Colony ; or the 
swarthy Malay, small of statue, crafty and vin- 
dictive, always forgetting a benefit but never an 
injury ; or the mild and stupid native of Mozam- 
bique, only valued on account of his great 
strength ; the shrewd and cunning Malgache 
with olive complexion, broad flat nose and thick 
lips; the straight, slender and haughty Nama- 
quois, accustomed from infancy to hunt the tiger 
and the elephant, who is astonished to find him- 
| Self transported to a land where there are no 
| monsters to combat with. And in the midst of 
all these, with his scarlet jacket and white pan- 


quilly and awake without 


whose remains the same grave enclosed. Paul 


} 


and Virginia, whose death the sea as it breaks | 


over the reefs along the coast, seems incessant- | 


ly to mourn, as the tigress bewails her young 
torn in pieces by herself in a transport of rage or 


a moment of jealousy. 


And now, whether you traverse the Isle from 


the Passe de Descorne atthe south east or from | 


the Mahebourg to littl Malabar, whether you 


follow the coasts or advance into the interior, | 


whether you descend the course of the streams 


or climb the mountains, whether the bright sun 


covers the plains with rays of flame, or the 


crescent moon silvers the hill tops with her mel- 
ancholy light, you may if your feetare weary or 
your head is heavy, if your eyes are closing, 
if intoxicated with the balmy perfume of the 
China roses, or the Spanish jasmines, you feel 


your senses fading softly away as by the effect 


of opium, you may, oh! my companion! yield 


without fear and without resistance to the deep 


and voluptuous happiness of oriental slumber. 


Lie down upon the thick herbage, sleep tran- 


fear. ‘Those two 
black and sparkling eyes that are fixed upon 
you, are not those of the Bengal tiger, sleep in 
peace and awake without fear; the echoes of 
the Isle have never repeated the sharp hissing 
of the reptile or the night howl of the beast of 
prey. No, it is a young negress who pushes 
aside the branches of the bamboo, to admit her 
pretty head and to look with curiosity on the 
newly arrived European. Make a sign without 
even moving from your place and she will gath- 
er for you the savory banana, the perfumed 
mangrove or the rough tamarind shell ; speak 
but one word and she will answer you in her 
guttural and melancholy voice, ‘Mo sella va 
mo faire ca que vous vle,’ Too happy if a kind 
look or a word of acknowledgment repays her 
services; she will then offer to act as your 
guide to the dwelling of her master. 


her, it matters not whither she may lead you ; 


when you see a pretty house with an avenue of 


Follow | 


trees and a girdle of flowers, you have arrived ; 


this is the home of the planter, a tyrant or a/ 


patriarch, as he may be good or wicked; but 
whichever he may be, it neither concerns nor 
affects you. Enter boldly, seat yourself at the 
family table, say,‘Iam your guest,’ and the 


richest plate of china, filled with the most beau- 


tful bananas, the silver goblet with its crystal | 


bottom, sparkling with the best beer of the 


|island, will be placed before you; and as long 


as you will you may hunt with his gun in his 


Savannahs or fish with his nets in the streams, 


and whenever you come again yourself, or send 


a friend, they will kill for you the fatted ealf ;— | 


for here the arrival of a guest is a fete, as the 
return of the prodigal son was a blessing. 


The English with their eternal jealousy of 
France for a long time had fixed their eyes on 
this her lovely daughter, hovering around he 
continually, sometimes endeavoring to seduce 
her by gold and sometimes by menaces ; but to 
all her propositions the beautiful creole answer- 
ed with such supreme disdain that it was soon 


tain her by seduction, had determined to carry 
her off by force ; for some time they left her for 


strain herself longer, rushed upon her, and as 
the Isle of France learned one morning that her 
sister Bourbon had already been carried off, she 
‘called on her defenders to keep better watch 


jover her than for the past, and they commenced 
| in good earnest to sharpen their knives and cast 
\their bullets, for from moment to moment the 
enemy were expected. 

| On the 23d of August, 1810, a furious ean- 
nonade which resounded throughout the Isle, 


announced that the invaders had arrived. 


| 





Courtesy. Lord Bacon beautifully said :— 
If aman be gracious to strangers it shows he is 
a citizen of the world, and that his heart is in 
no island cut off from other land, but a continent 
that joins them. 





| 


| 





LOOSE LEAVES OF A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


Queen Elizabeth, it appears from Dibdin, was 
a bibliomaniac of transcendant fame ; her ‘Oone 
Gospell Booke, garnished on th’ outside with 
the crucifix,’ &c., is a precious object to the 
virtuoso. Jt was the composition of Queen 
Catherine Parr, and was enclosed in solid gold, 
and hanging by a gold chain at her side was the 
frequent companion of the ‘Virgin queen.’ In 
her own hand writing at the beginning of the 
volume the following quaint lines appear :—‘l 
walke many times into the pleasant fieldes of 
the Holie Scriptures, where I plucke up the 
goodliesome herbs of sentences by pruning ; eate 
them by readinge ; chawe them by musing ; and 
laye them up at length in ye hie seate of memo- 
rie by gathering them together ; that, so having 
tested their sweetnesse, | may the lesse per- 
ceave the bitternesse of this miserable life.’— 
This was penned by the queen probably while 
she was in captivity at Woodstock, as the spirit 
it breathes affords a singular contrast to the tow- 
ering haughtinees of her ordinary deportinent 
and expression 6f character. The MS. of the 
Evangelists, which Was originally used at the 
inauguration of Henry I., and down to Edward 
VL., is yet extant in the library of a gentleman 
in Norfolk. It is written on vellum, bound in 
vaken boards an inch thick, fastened together 
with thongs of leather and brass bosses, it is 
surrounded by a gilt crucifix which the several 
kingly lips kave kissed in token of submission to 
their coronation oath, 

There is said to be in Charleston, a very ex- 
traordinary literary curiosity—a Hebrew Prayer 
Book, 1357 years old—it is a ponderous tome, 
beautifully written on fine parchment. In our 
own city is a folio MS. copy of the gospels in 
Syriac, written in the Estrongelo character, and 
arranged in lessons for the liturgy of the Jaco- 
bite Syrian Church. Its date is unknown, al- 
though from its whole appearance it must be of 
great antiquity. Itis in the possession of the 
American Bible Society, and was presented by | 
Dr. Grant, the missionary among the Nestorians | 
of Persia. ‘The same institution possesses a | 
choice collection of oriental and early English | 
editions of the Scriptures. 

In the State Library at Harrisburg, are also | 
several literary curiosities; one vol. bearing 
date as early as 1532; anda fine copy of Elh- | 
ott’s Indian Bible, printed at Cambridge, in Ato., | 
1680, very scarce and now unreadable, the peo- 
ple in whose dialect it was originally rendered | 
have become long since extinct. | 

The reader may remember to have heard of | 
the renowned copy of the Avran; probably 
without a parallel, at least as to its size in the 
annals of /etters. The task of transcribing 
seems to have devolved on a devotee of the 
prophet, styled Gholam Mobgoodeen ; it might 
be perused by a linguist without the aid of glass- 
es assuredly, for the characters are described as 
three inches long; the book itself being a foot 
thick, and its other dimensions something like 
five feet by three. The binding was literally | 
‘tn boards.’ \t was the labor of six years. 

As a set-off to the foregoing, we might refer 
to the no less curluus piece of paper, once pre- 
rented to Queen Bess, comprising the Decalogue 
Creed and Lord's prayer, all beautifully wmtten 
in the of a finger nail. Glasses 
were required here, and by their aid itis said 
the queen could easily read the extremely m- 
nute characters. ‘The Iliad was once written on 
vellum so small that a nut-shell contained it; 
and an Itahan monk wrote the Acts and gospel, 
in compass of a farthing ! 

We might amuse the reader by citing a few | 
of the quaint and alliterative utles of some of the 
books of these times. ‘Take the following for 
instance :—‘A Footpath to Felicitie,’ ‘Guide to 
CGodlinesse.” ‘Swarme of Bees,’ ‘Plante of 
Pleasure and Grove of Graces,,—1586. These 
were most rife in the days of Cromwell ;—there 
were many bordering closely on the ludicrous, 
such as the one styled, ‘A Pairof Bellows to 
Blow off the Dust cast upon John Fry,’ and a 
Quaker whose outward man the powers thought 
proper to imprison, published ‘A Sigh of Sor- 
row for the sinners of Zion, breathed out of a 
hole in the Wall of an Earthen Vessel, known | 
among men by the name of Samuel Fish.’ We | 
might multiply the numbers ad liditum; but! 
must content ourselves with adding one or two 
more. ‘A Reaping Hook well tempered for 
the stubborn Ears of the coming Crop, or Bis- 
culte baked in the oven of Charity, carefully | 
conserved for the Chickens of the Church, the 
Sparrows of the Spirit, and the Sweet Swallows 
of Salvation.’ ‘To another we have the follow- 
Ing copious deseriy — Seven Sobs of a Sor- | 
rowful Soul for Sin, or the Seven Penitential 
Psalms of the Princely Prophet David, where- 
unto are also annexed Wilham Humuis’s hand- 
ful of Honeysuckles, and divers Godly and pithy 
Ditties now newly augmented.’ 

A melancholy interest attaches to everything 
connected with the history and fate of Mary, 
Queen of Scots ; and we accordingly find great 
store has been put on the Missal presented to 
her by Pius V., and which accompanied her to 
the scaffold, as well as another now in the Impe- 
rial Library at St. Petersburg ;—they each are 
deseribed as being of extreme and even regal 
beauty. An amusing aneedote is recorded of 
Sixtus V., proving the solecism of Pontifical in- | 
fallibility ;—it ascribes to the pompous edition of 
the Bible printed under the immediate inspection | 
of the Pope, in 1590, ever two thousand typo- 
graphical errers, notwithstanding every sheet | 
was submitted to the careful revision of his ho- 
' Moreover, a severe ana- 





couipass 


tion 


liness’ infallible eve ! 
thema was by hunself appended to the first vol- 
ume, against any person who should alter or 
change any portion of the supposed immaculate 
text, yet so glanng and notorious became the 
errors aforesaid in process of time, that his sue- 
cessor, Clement VII., first had corrected slips 
pasted over them, and afterwards actually had 
the temerity to correct and thoroughly revise the 
whole in a new edition, thereby virtually ensur- 
ing his own excommunication ; in addition to 
which he also annexed another anathema to the 
like eflect. 

The Mazarin Bible, so called, on account of 
its having been found in Cardinal Mazarin’s h- 
brary, is considered to be the very first book 
ever printed with metal types. The first Bible, 
of 1462, is an edition which exhibits a matchless 
effort in the art of printing. ‘The first English 
Bible allowed by reyal authority, and also the 
first translation of the whole of the Scriptures 
printed in our language, is the edition of Myles 
Coverdale. Only one perfect copy is known to 
exist, which is in the library of the Earl of Jer- 
sey, another nearly perfect is in the British Mu- 
seum. A copy with the ttle and the following 
two leaves in facsimile, once produced at auc- 
tion £89 5s. 

The earlier printers perpetrated some curious 
and unfortunate blunders in printing some of 
their Bibles. In one edition we remember, 
which emanated even from the Clarendon press 
at Oxford, no less than six thousand errata or- 
nament its pages. In another, the negative is 
omitted in the 7th clause of the Decalogue, 
which instance of high treason against morils 
was visited with the penalty of three thousand 
pounds sterling. ‘Thereis another known as the 
*\ inegar Bible,’ from the insertion of that word 
in the parable of the Vineyard, instead of its 
appropriate term. ‘These are but a sample of 
the well known erratic Bibles, for which biblio- 
maniacs sometimes used to barter many a gol- 
den guinea. [Democratic Review. 
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of 





ETTER PAPER—Cheap.—Letter Paper at 124 

and 25 cents a quire, and 1 25,1 75, 2 00, 2 25, 
3 00, and $3 50, a ream. Also, a blue Letter Paper, 
unruled, for $2 25 a ream, witha supply of Cap Paper. 
Just received by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 Wash- 
ington st. 028 





| keeping, 











M. D., Member of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, and of the Boston Medical Association, has 
taken the large and convenient house No. 26 Howard 
street, Boston, and fitted it up asa PRIVATE HOS- 
PITAL for INVALIDS. 

In important and difficult cases, the services of the 
most skilful and experienced physicians in the city will 
be had in consultation: and patients who place them- 
selves under the care of Dr. D., and who wish to avail 
themselves of the advantages of a private Hospital, 
may be assured that every effurt will te made for their 
comfort and well being. 

An apartment has been fitted up with apparatus for 
administering the Jodine Bath and Sulphur Bath, 
asthey are now given at the principal hospitals of 
London and Paris, ‘The effect of these baths upon the 
system is similar to that of the warm springs of Vir- 
ginia, and the Iodine fountain of Saratoga, and they 
are often entirely efficacious in the cure of many com- 
plaints of long standing, which have resisted the ordi- 
nary modes of treatment. 


§g- Terms $6 to $12 per week. jlo 





CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. The sub- 
scriber’s School for Young Ladies will be re- 
opened in his comimodious rooms, under Park Street 
Church, on Monday, the 18th instant. He will be as- 
sisted by Miss M. A. L. Smith, the accomplished as- 
sistant teacher in the School of the late S. P. Miles, 
DSq. 
s9 


At JOS. HALE ABBOT. 





R. W. WELLS, with his daughters, has opened 

a Day school for Young Ladies in this city.— 
Their room is under Dr. Frothingham’s Church in 
Chauncy Place. A Circular, Containing the Terms 
&c., may be had at the school-room, or at the store of 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., or of Messrs. LITTLE 
& BROWN, Washington st. oct 14 


). eet BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

BOYS. This institution is situated a few rods 
from the village of Medford, five miles from Boston, and 
three and a halt from Harvard University. ‘The build- 
ings and grounds are spacious, and adapted in all re- 
spects to the purpose for which they are designed. No 
pains will be spared to render the pupils thorough ro- 
ficients in all the studies which are necessary to fit them 
for active life or a collegiate course, and the utmost at- 


| tention will be paid to their health, manners, and moral 


character. The Academical year is divided into Four 
Terms, the first of which begins on the 7th of June.— 
r 
Principal. JOUN Q. DAY. 
July 15. 
ese FOR YOUNG LADIES. The Fall 
Term of the Subscriber’s School for Young La- 
dies will commence on September 4th, in convenient 
and pleasant Rooms, at the Warren Street Chapel. 
The usual branches of a liberal English Education 
are taught, viz: Reading, Spelling, Grammar, Geog- 


lraphy, History, Natural Philosophy, Moral and Intel- 


lectual Philosophy, Natural Theology, Botany, Chem- 
istry, Writing, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Book- 
ete. 

lustruction is also given in the French, German and 
Latin Languages ; and if desired, in Needlework, Draw- 
ing and Music, by instructors w ell qualified to teach in 


| those branches. 


Oral lessons form an important part of the plan of in- 
struction, and Lectures are frequently given upon useful 
and interesting branches of science. The School is 
well furnished with Philosophical Apparatus, and a 
large and excellent Library. 





urther particulars made known on application to the { 


Applications for admisston can be made until Sep- 


tember 4,at No. 60 Pleasant st. 
Turrion—Pupils 12 years of age and over, $12,50 
per term; under twelve, $10,00. 
Instruction on Piano Forte, by Mr FE. 
$12,00 per term; instruction in Drawing, 
Smith, $3,00 per term. 


L. White, 
by Miss D. 


WILLIAM P. JARVIS. 
References—Hon. Josiah Quincy, President Harvard 
University; Hon. William Minot; Rev. John Pier- 
pont; Rev. Mellish 1. Motte; Rev. Hubbard Winslow ; 
Rev. Charles F. Barnard; Rev.-Robert C. Waterston ; 


Dr. George C. Shattuck; Jonathan Ellis; Edmund 
Jackson; George Savage; Gideon F. Thayer, Esq. 
july 29 

NOR THE BENEFIT OF THE DEAF.— 


This is to certify that my wife, having been af- 
flicted with the loss of hearing for a year and a half, 
has suddenly recovered the same by the use of SCAR- 
PA’S OLL FOR DEAFNESS. It was with much 
reluctance that she made trial of it, considering it, at 
first as quack Medicine; but being encouraged by the 
example of others whose names were produced in fa- 
vor of its utility, herconsent was obtained; and Iam 
happy to say that her hearing 1s now more than ordina- 
A few drops of the Oil only, (on two appli- 
I wish that those suffer- 
ing under the same malady might ‘go and do likewise.’ 

Thomas Eb. PREsskY 
Newburyport, April 6, 1843. 


rily acute. 
eations,) completed the cure. 





For the benefit of persons at a distance, T would add 
that Mr Pressey is a Merchant,of Pleasant st., and 
will be happy to give any additional particulars to those 
who may wish to inquire of him, 

SCARPA’'S OIL is constantly for sale at my Book 
store, No. 2, State street, Newburyport. 

CHARLES WHIPPLE. 

Sold also by Henry Whipple, Salem. al9 





VHE PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATIL, Invent 
ed, Manufactured and for sale by N. WATER 
MAN, at his Furnishing Rooms, 85 Cornhill, 6 Bratue 
et. and 73 Court st. 
The above in connection with his Bathing Pan, is 


jjust the thing for all who desire the luxury of a daily 


Bath, (warm or cold) for the following cogent feasons, 
viz: tis portable, occupies little room, requires a small 
quantity of water, and costs but littl money. 

Catalogues of his assortment of Family 
Wares turnished to all who may honor him with a call. 

Those on the eve of house-keeping will find this es- 
tablishinent peculiarly adapted to their wants. 

{xp Families, Hotels, Steamboats and Packet Ships, 
furnished with every thing appertaining to the Kitchen 
department. Pricer, 31,50. a29 


extensive 


TEW CARPETINGS! GEO. ALEX. BREW- 
ER is now opening at his Carpet Warehouse, 
No. 31 Tremont Row, his Spring supply of Carpetings 


land other goods in his line, among which are English 


Brussels Carpets of the first quality, and splendid pat- 
Super three ply, Damask, T willed and Suiped 
Venetian; Superfine, Extra fine, Fine and Common 
lngrain Carpeting, for floors and stairs; Painted Car- 
pets of all widths; Rich Figured Bockings; Hearth 
Rugs, Door Mats; Carpet Bindings; Hollow, Oval 
and Round Stair Rods, ete. ete. All of which com- 
prise one of the most extensive assortments in this city, 
and will be sold at the very lowest market prices. Pur- 
chasers are invited to call and examine for themselves. 
a29 


terns ; 


I 





EMOVAL, BARRETT’S DYE 


The office of this establishment has been remov- 





ed trom 35 Cornhill to 140 Washington,opposite school | 


street, Boston, 


HOUSE.— | 


Gratetul for the patronage heretofore received, the | 
proprietors beg leave to say, that no exertion will be | 


spared to merit its continuance. 
N. B. 
and returned in as short time. m25 


NE PRICE SYSTEM. DANIELL & CO., 
wholesale and retail dealers in DRY GOODS, 
No. 201 Washington st., Boston. 

Silks, Linens, Shawls, Alepines, Quilts, Blankets, 
Cottons, Flannels, House-Keeping Articles, and Mourn- 
ing Goods. 

Our customers are assured that we still adhere strictly 
to ONE PRICE, ; 

Every article is marked at a small profit, and no 
salesman is permitted to deviate from the Fixed Price 
either way. ald 


JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
Ilead of Commercial Wharf. 
Ge Sails made on the most reasonable terms and 
warranted in all respects at the shortest notice. 
feb 18 
OLLAR ON INSECTS. A treatise on insects 
injurious to gardeners, foresters and farmers, 
by Vincent Kollar, translated from the German by 8. 
M. Loudon, from London. For sale by WM. CROS- 
BY & CO., 118 Washimgton st. al2 





ERCIVAL’S POEMS. Dreams of a Day and 

other Poems, by James G. Percival, a new edi- 
tion just published—for sale by W. CROSBY & CO., 
118 Washington st. s9 








INDLASS BEDSTEADS, AND ORNA- 
MENTAL FURNITURE. A general assort- 
ment of Swelled Beam Windlass Bedsteads, constantly 
on hand and made to order, at lower prices, according 
to quality, than can be purchased at any other place in 
the city. For sale at the manufactory of JOSEPH L. 
ROSS, corner of Hawkins and Ivers streets. 
Also, Ornamental or Painted and Gilt Furniture, m 
sets for Chambers, executed in a superior style and 
finish, according to any pattern ordered. * m27 


OR §$1,50 A REAM—Ames’ Ruled Letter Pa- 

. per, a superior article. Also, a superfine article 

of Letter Paper for $2 a ream—may be had at WM. 
CROSBY & CO’S., 118 Washington st. s16 





AITER SHOES, only $1, for the best quality of 

J Ladies Gaiter Shoes, of different styles, at 

BELL'S, 155 Washington st., opposite the old South 
Church. a5 


UBBERS—600 pairs of Ladies, Gents, Misses 
and Children’s Rubbers just received and for 

sale at T. H. BELL’S, 155 Washington st., opposite 

the old South Church. 230 


Goods dyed as low as at any other place, | 





OETRY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL,—Se- 
lected by the author of ‘Theory of Teaching,’ and 
*Edward’s First Li in Gr e” 

The judgment and good taste shown in this compila- 
tion, are as cas A x as the talent so manifest in the 
author’s previous original publications. It will be 
found, we think, to answer entirely the end proposed. 
A selection could hardly be made that should address 
itself more winningly to the heart, the fancy, and the 
religious sentiments of the young reader.—Christian 

“Xaminer, 

This collection we regard as well adapted for use in 
schools, * * #® hile this collection has many 
pieces which must delight persons of any age, it has 
some for the youngest readers, and is as well adapted 
to the family circle as to the school. It gives to chil- 
dren all they could cull from many volumes, and if in- 
terwoven with their earliest recollections, will be re- 
membered with delight in future years.—Portsmouth 
Journal. 

We commend this selection of poems to the favorable 
consideration of the public. * * * We have found 
in it several gems of thought and expression which are 
not readily to be come at in any other collection. —Bos- 
ton Courier. 

The compiler has some very just views on the im- 
portance of imagination and taste in a complete educa- 
tion.—Portland Christian Mirror. 

Such a collection cannot fail to be acceptable to in- 
structors, as a treasury of pieces suitable to be commit- 
ted to memory by the young, and to all lovers of good 
poetry, be they young or old.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 





Recently published and for sale at SIMPKINS’S, | 


21 Tremont Row, Boston. sept 16 


Family Prayers, 2d ed; Brooks, do do; Farr’s 
dodo; Dr. Gannett’s Religious Consolations; 
Parkman’s Offering of Sympathy; Burnap’s Lectures 
to young men; do do on the sphere and duties of Wo- 


man; The Sermon’s of John Emery Abbott, 12 mo; | 


do of Rev. A. A. Abbott, 12 mo. 

Sacred Paths; Divine Life; Dr. Ware’s Inquiry 
concerning Religion, 2 vols; Brook’s Daily Monitor, 
8 vo.; Muzzey’s Young Maiden, 4th edition; do Man 
a Soul; Selections from Fenclon, 2 vols—for sale by 


W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. 323 





SEARS’ POPULAR PICTORIAL WORKS.— 
The most splendidly illustrated voluines for families 
ever issued on the American continent, containing more 
than 2000 beautiful engravings, designed and executed 
by the most eminent Artists of England and America. 


History of the Bible, 1 vol, Svo, numerous illustra- | 


tions. Bible Biography, nearly 300 plate. 
Wonders of the World, nearly 300 plates. 
Pictorial illustrations of the Bible, 3 volumes. 
Sears’ Guide to Knowledge, a splendidly illustrated 
work, comprising the finest series of embellishments 


ever presented to the American public, in one handsome | 
large octavo, of five hundred pages, elegantly bound— | 


price only $2,50. 


8. P. & CO. also publish The Pictorial Bible, issu- 


ing in sixteen semi-monthly parts, at 25 cents per part, 
or 81,00 complete. 
Orders are respectfully solicited. Address 
SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 
07 133 Washington st. 


‘= CHILD’S FRIEND. JUST PUBLISII- 
ED by L. C. BOWLES, No. 118 Washington 
The Child’s Friend, designed for Families and 
Conducted by Eliza L. Follen. 
No. 1 for October—Contenta. 
To Children. 
What is the World made of. 
Prayer—Pic Nic at Dedham. 
A True Story. 
The Heritage. 
Methusaleh and Arak. 
The Truly Great Man. 
Jesus and the Dove. 
Arabic Proverbs. 


st. 


Sunday Schools. 


“This work is intended to aid teachers and to be at 
the same time interesting and instructive to children.— 
It aspires to become truly the Child’s Friend, helping 
him to learn from all that is within and around him the 
wisdom and the goodness of the Creator, that wrong 
doing produces discord and misery, that life is a con- 
tinued school time, and that wisdom and virtuo and the 
peace they bring are the true holydays of life. It 
would lead him to study the character and enter into 
the heart of Jesus till he grows into his likeness and 
blesssesx him as the Savior of his soul.’’ 

It will be published on the first of every month— 
each No. containing 36 pages, 12 mo—price $1 50 per 
annum, payable in advance. s 


M JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
thirty-sixth edition of ‘a Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns for Christian Worship,’ by Rev. F. W. 
Gree uwood, 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns is Universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
F. W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. 
J. Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins ;) New 
South Society (Rev. A. Young ;) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev. Dr. Channing;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rev. 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, (Rev. Mr Cool- 
idge (Boston, Church of the Messiah New York (Rev. 
Dr ‘Dewey;) Cambridge, E, Cambridge, W. Cam- 
bridge, Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, 
Marshfield, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, 
Lowell, Lexington, Weston, Newburyport, Sandwich, 
Sherburne, Uxbrige, Medfield, Lancaster, Chelmsford, 
Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, North- 
boro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, Bev- 
erly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
Brookline, Mass.; Portsmouth, Walpole, N.H.; Port- 
land, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me.; Hart- 
ford, Conn. ; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y.; Providence, 
Newport, R. L.; Brattleboro’ Vt.; Savannah, Geo.; 
Mobile, Al.; Allton, Il.; St. Louis, Mo.; Louisville, 
Ky.; and Many other societies in New England and 
the Southern and Western States. 


WA RELIGIOUS WORKS—Farness | 
Dr. | 


T. GILBERT & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
406 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


gow senior partner in the above firin is, with 9 sinoln 
exception, the oldest Piano-Forte Manu! oe 
in Boston ; and was one of the old firm of «¢ 
& Gilbert.” The instruments, of various stvles. } 
the names of, and manufactured by. “Coren R 
Git Bert, 393," “T. Ginnert,” and “'T. Guys. 
& Co, 402 and 406 Washington Street.” are now to 
well known throughout this country to need any co 
mendation, further than to say, that the aame "| tg 
BERT is still actively and constantly engaged in eupe “ 
intending the business, assisted by his partner, Hr sny 
Sarrorp, who is also personally devoted to it. ’] hie 
it is presumed, will be sufficient to secure the co): 
dence of all their friends. ait 

They have all the facilities for getting un their we 
| in the best possible manner, and at the least Possibie 
expense, at which first-rate work can be done,—havin« 
connected with their manufactory a steam engine, ts 
| facilitate all those parts which can be done by the 


ANK 


C'uree 
Uric? 
OU 


« 





rR 





the aid 
of machinery. saa, 

They also have evéry part of the work done at the 

above manufactory in the city, and under their ow, 
| personal inspection, by experienced workmen o»),. 
| a8 they empioy no apprentices. ne 
| During the past year, they have made very impor,,, 
improvements in the Piano-Forte, some of which 4)... 
| have patented. In the Horizontal or Square })\,),, 
| Forte we have an improvement by means of y}),. 
| With the use of a pedal, the hammers are made to ety. 
one: or two strings, at the pleasure of the performer 
thus combining the soft, sweet tones of the Unichord 
with the power of the Grand Piano-Forte, withont jr, 
| inconvenience of size and shape. But having }.e.-( 
| frequent complaints of the common Square Pj» 
| Forte, on account of its size, and objections to the 
| Upright and Piccolo, for other reasons, and to obyiate 
| these objections, we have invented a new description 
| soinewhat of the Piccolo form, embracing all of .s« 
shove improvements, which, with seven octaves, ec 
| cupies but about half as much room on the floor as the 
jcommon Square, and having a veryimportant improve. 
| ment in the action, by which a single spring is made ty 
j answer the threefold purpose of pressing down tie 
damper, and at the same time of bearing with equ! 
force on the hammer and key, 80 as to cause their 
| quick return after the blow is struck—thus making the 
action of the keys susceptible of the most rapid execu. 
tien that any one can desire. 

Lowest prices of the above, from §300 to S500. 
Common Square Piano-Fortes, of various patterns, with 

| all the other improvements, from 8200 to $400. 

| In view of all these facts, and their own experience, 
together with the ample testimonials which they have 
from others, they have no hesitation in warranting their 
instruments to be as good as can be obtained at any 
other manufactory in the world—the purchasers them 
selves being judges. 

They will in all cases exchange, at their own er 
pense, and from any part of the country, all such in- 

| struments as are paid for on delivery, and have been 
| selected by themselves, or refund the purchase money, 
| at the option of the purchaser, at any time within six 
| months of the time of sale, if the instrument shall not 
| prove entirely satisfactory. 

In order to secure a CasH RUSINESS, they would 
further say to their customers, that they will now se!/ 
at retail, where the cash accompanies the order, or \s 
paid on delivery of the instrument from their shop, at 
Tiventy-Five per cent. below their former ware-room 
prices ; while between cash down and credit they will 
make more difference than formerly. 

Persons ordering Piano-Fortes, of anv description, 
and sending from $200 to §500 with the order, may 

| rest assured that in all respects they shal] have as zon! 
| an instrument for the money they send, as if they apply 
in person, or employ an agent to select for them. 

The subscribers hereby request all persons who mar 
favor us with their orders, on the foregoing terms, to 
expose publicly every apparently intentional neglect 
or failure on our part to fulfil them to the very letter, 
And we further engage to pay, ourselves. all the nerves. 
sary expense for giving publicity to each case of «1 
neglect or failure, in at least one public newspaper— 
such as the dissatisfied party may select. 

And in order tosatisfy all who may wis to purchase 
of ns. of our entire responsibility and correct business 
habits. we invite then toe write us for reference, and 
we will give them such as may be required, 

Thue throwing ourselves upon the public. we selii 

eir patrenoge. > “pp a Cf 
th Neca Feb. 3, 1083, FT GILBERT & CO 

OSTON ORTHOPEDIC INSTITUTION fo 
the TREATMENT of diseases of the Spine, 
Club feet and other deformities. 

In this Institution Curvatures of the Spine are par- 
ticularly attended to. A House in a healthy situation 
on Mt. Vernon is appropriated to this especial object. 
and is furnished with every variety of apparatus made 
use of for curing curvatures of spine and correcting the 
shape of the female figure. It is superintended by an 
experienced Matron, who has been over two years in 
the employ of the institution. 

It probably is not generally known, but mothers 
should be imformed that when the shoulders of wer 
daughters grow out and they are one sided, or one hip 
is higher than the other, that these deformities are caus- 
ed by curvature of the spine, and that the earlier they 
are attended to, the more easily they are corrected and 
symmetry restored. y 

Brass or Copper Corslets are never made use of in 
this Institution, and we think it our duty to say, that 
we look upon their use as unphilosophical; not at all 
calculated ever to effect a cure, and destructive to health, 
by paralyzing the muscles of the back, compressing 
the chest and all the abdominal organs ; consequently 
suppressing the regular and important functions of na- 
ture in the female sex. 

J. B. BROWN, M. D., Surgeon, office 65 Belkna 
street. 

J.C. Warren, M. D., Geo. Hayward, M. D., J. 
Mason Warren, M. D., Consulting Surgeons. 

Nov. 26. 6in 

R. &. STOCKING, SURGEON DENTIST 
still continues to be consulted in all that pertain: 
to dental surgery. The success which for the last tw 
vears has attended his treatment of that class of teet 

| which from the exposure of their nerves, had become 


The book was enlarged upon publication of the six- painful, is believed to be without a parallel in the history 


teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns.— | of dental science. 
No farther alterations or additions are contemplated.— 


After many vears of scientific re- 
search, and against the written opmmions of some of the 


Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to | most eminent practical dentists of this and other coun 
examine this collection,and those wishing copies for tries, he has discovered the long wished for desideratum, 
that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to the | yjz: an anodyne that will destroy the nerve and lining 


Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington street (up stairs.) 
Aug. 1. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, in Charles- 


town, Mass., Dr. C. SOULE CARTEE, Prin- 


cipal. The Fall Term will begin on 
day of September next. 

, -- . . . 

he course of instruction is systematic and thorough, 


Monday, the 4th 


embracing all branches usually taught in Female Semi- | 


naries. 


mote their health and happiness, and the due develop- 
ment of their intellectual, moral and physical powers, 
will be carefully bestowed. . 

Terms—For instruction in English and Classical 
studies, with board and washing, $50 per quarter.-- 
The ornamental branches are taught by accomplished 
Professors, and, being optional, are “made an extra 
charge. 

For more particular information, please apply to the 
Principal. 


RereERENCES—Rev. Geo. E. Ellis, Rev. P. H. 


Greenleaf, Dr. A. R. Thompson of Charlestown; Geo. | 


B. Emerson, Esq., Geo. 8S. Hillard, Esq ; Rev. Dr. 
Vinton, Rev. Jas. Coolidge of Boston; President 
Wayland of Brown University; Rev. F. A. Farley of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; President Sears of Newton; Rev. 
C. A. Farley of Eastport, Me.; John Sargeant of 
Philadelphia. ys 


I 


ONTHLY MISCELLANY for October, edited 
by Rev. E. S. Gannett. Contents : 
Fanaticism. 
Past, Present and Future. 
Song of the Poor Gardener, from the German. 
Davil’s Elegy over Saul and Jonathan. 


Christ our Wisdom and Righteousness—a Sermon | 


by Rev. N.S. 
Hyinn. 
Light House of Light Houses. 

Benefits of Afiliction. 
Parallels, Augustine and Rousseaw and Dante and 

Swedenborg. 

; The late Thomas Thrush of England, Ministry at 

varge. 

Notices of Books, Intelligence, &e. 
This day published by W. CROSBY & CO. 118, 


Washington st. o7 


Folsom. 








EV. MR DAMON’S ADDRESS, delivered at 
the Consecration of the Cemetery at West Cam- 
bridge, June, 1843. 
Just published and for sale by WM. CROSBY & 
CO, 118 Washington st. . 29 





ADIES WALKING SHOES—A large assort- 
ment of Ladies Walking Shoes, of all the differ- 
ent styles and qualities, from 1,00 to 1,50 a pair, just 
finished and for sale at T. H. BELL’S, 155 Washing- 
ton street., opposite the old South Church. 
330 
REENWOOD’S WORKS—Lives of the Apos- 
tles, 16 mo; Chapel Liturgy, 5th Edition, 12 
mo; Sermons to Children, 12 mo—do of Consolation; 
Social Services for Sabbath Schools, 18mo. 
Received and for sale by WM. CROSBY & CO., 
118 Washington st. 39 








HE YOUNG MAIDEN, Woman’s §Mission, 
&e. &e.—The Young Maiden by A. B. Muzzey, 

4th edition—Austin’s Voice to Youth, 4th ed. : 
Burnap’s Lectures on the a and Duties of 

Woman; Domestic Economy by Miss Beecher—Y oun 
Woman’s Guide by Dr. Alcott—Young Lady’s Friend 
by Mrs. Farrar; “Woman’s Mission; Daughters of 
England by Mrs Ellis; Woman of England by Mrs. 
Ellis; Young Lady’s Guide by H. Newcomb; Young 
Woman’s Aid by 5 oan Whitman ; Jewsbury’s Letters 
to the Young &e &c.; Herder’s Hebrew Poetry; The 
Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, by J. G. Herder, translated 
from the German by James Marsh, 2 vols. 12 me; for 

a by hw CROSBY & CO., 118 Washington st. 

ct. 14. 


membrane of the tooth, without producing the slightest 
| pain. Its effects are more like a charm than a destruc- 
tive agent, and in twenty-four hours the tooth will be in 
a fit condition to be filled, and made useful for many 
years. The proper filling for such teeth is the Hard 
| Cement, which is also the invention of Dr. 3., and !s 
| warranted not to contain mercury or any other delete- 
| rious agent whatever, neither changing its own color, 
or the color of the tooth; being admirably adapted to 


ir lhe pupils from abroad board in the family of | such cases, where it would be difficult to use gold.— 
the Principal, and are under the united supervision of 
himself and lady. Every attention calculated to pro- | 


| Among the many thousand cases treated during the two 
past years as above described, not more than one cas? 
| ina hundred has proved a failure. These are facts, 1 
| the truth of which, the public may place the most im- 
| plicit confidence. Artificial teeth that never chang’ 
their color, or become offensive he will set, either on 
pivot or gold plate, from a single tooth toa full set, 
either with or without false gums. Especial attention 
| will be given to filling teeth that have not been paintu), 
with the purest gold. Terms—tilling common sized 
cavities with gold, 81—for filling with cement or other 
filling, 50 cents to §l—setting on pivot from $1,50 to 
$3,50—on plate from §3 to ¢5-—-whole upper set from 
$25 to $75. All operations warranted. Office No. 
| 266 Washington street, Boston, corner of Avon place. 
| N.B. Dr. &. deems it necessary to say that he ts 
no travelling dentist, nor ever has been. The impres- 
sion, however, has been given to the people of some ot 
the adjoining towns, from the fact that a man by the 
| name of Stocking, a young travelling dentist, has rep 
| resented himself as Dr. Stocking, from Boston, having 
| an office there at 266 Washington street. ‘The reasons 
| which have induced him to thus misrepresent himself, 
| need no comment. It is deemed sutfticient to say, that 
|he neither belongs in Boston, or has any connection 
| whatever with my office. 07 


HE SUBSCRIBER proposes to take into his 
family a few lads to educate in a thorough man- 
|ner, either for the University, the counting-room, 4” 
| agriculturul life, or as teachers. After fifteen years eX 
| perience in the oral method of instruction, he feels some 
confidence in seeking the public patronage. His resi- 
| dence at Walpole, N. H., on the Connecticut river, '* 
| one of the most moral, healthy, quiet and beautiful vil- 
| lages in New England, and can be reached in 36 hours 
from the city of New York. ‘Terms, including board, 
tuition, washing, &e., $200 a year. Very few hooks 
| required. For further particulars, apply to Rev. >: 
| LOTHROP, 42 Court street, Boston. - 
| JOHN N. BELLOWS. 
Walpole, N. H., Sept. 39, 1843. 


| 
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4 RESH GOODS. B. L. MYRICK & CO., <e 

Washington st. have opened a large assortinen 
of new and desirable goods. His stock of Silks, 
Shawls, Alpines, Mouslin de Lains, Chusons, Alpacc*, 
Eolians, French Merinos, English and German ¢o— 
Prints, and all kinds of domestic goods, is very large 
‘and selected with great care. Many of these go's 
were purchased in the auction rooms of New York am 
Boston, and will be sold at the lowest cash prices-~ 
Their motto is 


‘* Quick turns and small profits.” 


The patrons of this 


paper are requested to call “' 
examine this stock. tf 2 


«© 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 1 Water Street, Boston. 
TERMS.--Tarer 


months, or T'wo DoLLARS AND FirtTy 
id in advance. 

pro individuals or companies who pay in advance for 

five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. —_ 
No subscriptions discontinued, except at the disere 

of the publisher, until all arrearages are paid. ~ 
All communications, as well as letters of busines i 

relating to the Christian Register, should be address 

to Davip REED, Boston. 


Dotiars, payable in ¥ 
Cents, ! 
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